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Reduction of fed- 


eral taxes ought to 
brighten the business 
situation materially. 
Of course, even the 


abstract theory of lower taxes tends to 


cast a pleasant glow over things generally, 
but when—as on March 15—the average 
citizen realizes that his tax bill, is actually 
considerably lighter, he experiences a re- 
hef and satisfaction that no amount of 
theoretical talk can produce. 

\s a matter of fact, the real benefit from 
this saving in- tax expenditure will come 
dollars 


from the releasing of millions of 


that can flow into business channels. 


Over 400 


now 
millions a year that have been 
pouring into the federal tax funds are now 
available for investment in trade and indus- 


try to expand business, build new enter- 


prises, employ more men, buy more ma- 


terials and contribute to general prosperity. 

Public service companies will get a big 
share of this national saving, and the tele- 
phone 


industry should profit by the in- 


crease in available capital. 
One prominent business leader, in com- 
menting on this subject, put it very well 


en he said: 


x *« x 
lax reduction is a lifeless term unless 


li.vested with its vital human meaning. 


e average man readily visualizes tax 


reduction when it means delivery of a 


smaller check of his own at the tax-collec- 


vindow, but he should also realize 


important it is to himself and the 


itry’s business to have the large in- 
es taxed less. Money previously hidden 


will 


securities 


in tax-free 


now go 








TAX REDUCTION WILL INCREASE 
INVESTMENT IN UTILITIES 


into business enterprises which always need 
more capital for growth. 

“Those things which the average man 
uses—modern heating and plumbing, pure 
the telephone, phonograph, radio, 
the 


like washing machines and vacuum 


water, 


automobile and many household de- 
vices, 
cieaners—have been brought within his 


reach by American industrial production, 
which requires more capital to carry on 
the work of producing more comforts and 
conveniences to divide among the homes of 
America. This all means more prosperity. 
That is why the average citizen has a vital 
savings that frees more 


interest in tax 


money for such business enterprise.” 
* ok 
Strong proof of the basic prosperity of 


the United States is given in the survey 
recently completed by the Federal Reserve 
public 


Board. From the standpoint of 


service companies, the principal interest in 
this investigation lies in the statistics show- 
ing the investment of capital during 1925 
as compared to the four years preceding. 

in this 


In 1925, new security flotations 


country amounted to over six billion dol- 


lars, exclusive of refunding issues. Cor- 
porations classified as public utilities—not 
including the railroads—participated to the 


extent of about one-and-a-half billions, 
exceeding all other groups mentioned in the 
This is a gain of 170 mil- 
1924 


of more than a billion over 1921. 


board’s survey. 


lions over the figures, and a gain 


Aside 


group 


from the 
classed as 
‘land and buildings,” 
the public service 
companies are the 

only group that showed a gain in its an- 
nual increase of invested capital since 1924 

* % 7K * 
These Federal 


figures compiled by the 


Reserve Board reflect the improved con- 


dition of public service companies. They 
fully bear out the general opinion of in- 
vestment bankers that utility companies are 
rapidly growing in favor with investors. 

In the recent stock market slump, the 
utilities stood up without much loss, while 
the speculative issues in the motor and oil 
fields—and rails — suffered 


even some 


startling drops. It is apparent that securi- 


ties of companies serving the public in 


every-day life are, as a rule, chosen by in- 
vestors who are looking for stability and a 
safe return. 

there are today in the 
7,000,000 
bonds of 


the 


The fact that 


United States people owning 
and 


tells 


stocks public service com- 


panies story—and it is a most 
gratifying record for the utility industry to 
contemplate. 
* *h * 
Telephone companies today are in a bet- 
ter position to attract investing capital than 


This, 


the psychological year to impress investors 


ever before. the 50th anniversary, is 


with the fact that the company supplying 


them telephone service is a safe place to be 
a local en- 


stow their money. Support of 


terprise, and the stability of the telephone 


business, present arguments that cannot be 


controverted. 








Texas Holds Excellent Convention 


Interest and Enthusiasm at 21st Annual Meeting of Texas Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Held Last Week, Surpasses All Previous Conventions—Code 
of Ethics Adopted—Officers Re-Elected—Four-Day Meeting to Be Held in 1927 


A large increase in attendance was 
shown by the registration at the 21st an- 
nual convention of The Texas Independent 
Telephone Association held at the Texas 
Hotel in Fort Worth, Texas, March 16 
tc 18. This is the fourth time the con- 
vention has been held in Fort Worth in the 
last five years. More interest and en- 
thusiasm was shown at this convention 
than at any previous meeting of the asso- 
ciation. Many Independent telephone peo- 
ple from the far western counties of the 
state were registered. 

The members expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the excellent work done during the 
past fiscal year by re-electing all officers. 

The officers re-elected for the ensuing 
year are: 

President, R. B. Still, Tyler, general 
manager, Gulf States Telephone Co. 


Vice-Presidents: F. W. Greber, Brown- 
wood, vice-president, West Texas Tele- 
phone Co.; J. B. Earle, Waco, president, 
Texas Long Distance Telephone Co., and 
John Y. Rust, San Angelo, president, San 
Angelo Telephone Co. 

Secretary, L. S. Gardner, Waco, auditor, 
Texas Long Distance Telephone Co. 

Treasurer, D. J. Johnson, Santa Anna, 
president, Santa Anna Telephone Co. 

Directors for the ensuing year are: 


C. J. Bain, San Antonio, president, Bain 
Telephone Co.; T. P. Bearden, Baird, gen- 
eral manager, Home Telephone & Electric 
Co.; S. J. Bennett, Kirvin, general man- 
ager, Freestone County Telephone Co.; 
Mrs. J. M. Daniel, Georgetown, president, 
Georgetown Telephone Co.; J. B. Earle, 
Waco, president, Texas Long Distance 
Telephone Co.; F. W. Greber, Brownwood 
vice-president and general manager, West 
Texas Telephone Co.; J. V. Greer, Can- 
ton, general manager, Central Texas Tele- 
phone '‘Co.; E. H. Hendricks, Crosbyton, 
general manager, Crosbyton Telephone 
Co.; J. H. Lee, Lamesa, president, Lamesa 
Telephone Co. 

C. D. Longserre, Frankston, general 
manager, Frankston Telephone Co.; An- 
son Miller, Anahuac, owner, Chambers 
County Telephone Co.; J. M. Murphy, 
Gonzales, vice-president, Gonzales Tele- 
phone Co.; John W. Pace, Haskell, general 
manager, Haskell Telephone Co.; J. Y. 
Rust, San Angelo, president, San Angelo, 
Telephone Co.; C. A. Shock, Sherman, 
vice-president and secretary, North Texas 
Telephone Co.; D. F. Shilling, Tuscola, 
owner, Shilling Telephone Exchange, and 
R. B. Still, Tyler, general manager, Gulf 
States Telephone Co. 


By L. S. Gardner 


The top floor of the Texas Hotel was 
used by the association. Practically the 
same arrangement as*last year was made 
possible for the exhibits and the various 
meetings. Delegates from all parts of 
Texas began registering at the registration 
booth as soon as it was opened at 9:30 
o'clock, Tuesday morning, March 16. 

















“The Happiest Days of My Life,’’ Said 

President R. B. Still, “‘Have Been Spent 

Working and Associating with My Fellow 
Workers in the Telephone Business.”’ 


Registration was in charge of a committee 
composed of Earl Evans, Waco, chairman; 
D. J. Johnson, Santa Anna and C. D. 
Longserre, Frankston. 

The morning session was called to order 
in the Crystal Ball Room on the conven- 
tion floor by President Still at 10:30 
o'clock. This first meeting was unusually 
well attended by the visiting telephone 
people. After a few brief remarks, Presi- 
dent Still introduced Rev. L. D. Anderson, 
Fort Worth, pastor, First Christian 
Church, who gave the invocation. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by A. B. Spencer, Fort Worth, secretary- 
manager, Fort Worth Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mrs. J. M. Daniel, Georgetown, presi- 
dent, Georgetown Telephone Co., respond- 
ed to the address of welcome. She de- 
clared that Fort Worth was the mecca of 
the telephone people and said that every 
time the association met there, the delegates 
went away better informed. 


Despite her 
72 years, Mrs. Daniel is very active in 
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telephone work and, aside from managing 
her exchange at Georgetown, finds time to 
attend practically all of the meetings of 
the association. 

President Still in delivering his annual 
address, stressed the fact that the asso- 
ciation was not only meeting for the 21st 
time, but that it was also meeting to cele- 
brate the invention of the telephone a little 
more than 50 years ago. 

President Still’s address follows in part: 


President Still’s Address. 


“Little did Alexander Graham Bell think 
5C years ago, when he succeeded in trans- 
mitting the voice between rooms in his 
little laboratory shop, that in the short 
space of time covered by a half-century 
there would be in service in the United 
States 17 million telephones; little did he 
think that within this brief period we 
would be talking across the continent from 
New York to San Francisco, and from 
America to Europe; that one pair of wires 
would be so harnessed that it would serve 
as five or seven circuits and that whole 
cities would be receiving local service 
without the use of operators; nor did he 
realize that all over the world the voice 
and other sounds would be transmitted 
literally without wire connection. But 
these are some of the seemingly impos- 
sible achievements of the invention of 
Professor Bell, plus improvements and ad- 
vancement of other engineers following 
him. 

So we are here today celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the invention of this most 
valuable servant of civilization. Fifty 
years’ time is but a brief period in this 
world’s existence but all this has come 
about in that short time. The telephone’s 
physical growth has been fabulous but its 
growth in character, accomplishment and 
attainment has been equally as marvelous. 

We are glad to give credit to whom the 
credit belongs, to honor the memory of this 
great man and inventor, Alexander Graham 
Bell, and we should with renewed energy, 
enthusiasm and interest take a new hold 
and start upon the second lap of the voy- 
age toward perfecting the facility operated 
by us. 

Let’s also remind ourselves that we have 
just cause to celebrate this the 21st year of 
the existence of the Texas Independent 
Telephone Association. It, too, is worth 
celebrating because it has been the means 
of holding together several hundred tele 
phone companies and building up thei 
business from a meager start, just a fe 
years ago, to an aggregate of near 300,0(" 
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subscribers stations and several thousand 
miles of long distance lines. 

We have reason to be proud of an or- 
ganization that has aided us in building up 
such a business, has held the several hun- 
dred units together as one, has made pos- 
sible the building up of the fellowship that 
exists in the organization, has made pos- 
sible the improvement in our methods, has 
greatly aided in making many good tele- 
phone men and women. Yes, it has greatly 
aided in doing all these things and in mak- 
ing our work pleasant, our association one 
with another an occasion to look forward 
to, and to look back upon, with great joy. 
The happiest days of my life have been 
spent working and associating with my 
fellow workers in the telephone business 
and especially with those engaged in trying 
to serve one another and the _ public 
through the Texas Independent Telephone 
Association. 

Year’s Activities of Association. 

“The past 12 months with this associa- 
tion have been busy ones through both the 
secretary’s office and my own. I dare say 
no year has ever seen more activity—never 
has the association been closer to its mem- 
bers than now. 

During these months, there were held 
four district meetings, bringing together 
322 telephone men and women from 137 
‘towns and cities in the state. Taking the 
four district and the annual meetings into 
account, fully 700 have come together to 
get better acquainted and discuss improved 
methods, ways and means of making our 
service of greater value to our patrons, 
eliminating unnecessary waste and expense, 
and earning for owners of the properties 
a reasonable return upon their investment. 

We proclaim that in all these endeavors 
our wishes have been gratified and a rea- 
sonable success attained. Due to the suc- 
cess, and as a proof of it, I call to your 
attention that the attendance continues to 
grow and the interest increases each year. 
We now have district meetings with 
greater attendance and better programs 
than our annual meeting had ten years or 
SO ago. 

Special committees have been and are still 
at work on your problems and for the pro- 
tection of all of you, operating from the 
smallest to the largest properties; some of 
the committees that stand ready to serve 
you being those on engineering, commer- 
cial and legal questions. They have been 
used to some extent but not as much as 
we should like. Many questions are sub- 
mitted through the secretary’s and my own 
office, on these and other phases and are 
given attention. At times it is necessary 
for us to gain our information from mem- 
bers of these committees, and they readily, 
Pleasantly and capably serve. You should 
know that these are rendering this service 
without charge to you, they having volun- 
teered to do so only for the good of tele- 
Phony and more particularly for the good 
‘of the members of this association. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 


6, 7 and 8. 
Iowa, Des Moines, Hotel Ft. Des 


Moines, April 13, 14 and 15. 

Ohio, Columbus, New Neill House, 
April 21, 22 and 23. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 19, 20 and 21. 








Under the plan adopted at the conven- 
tion two years ago, all questions submitted 
should come through the office of the 
secretary; this for the sake of efficiency 
and in order not to burden the committee- 
men with questions or problems previously 
passed upon and so the work might be 
done with the least delay and that com- 
mitteemen may not be called upon to the 
extent of making their work along this 
line a burden. 

During recent years there has developed 
a great tendency toward consolidations of 
public service corporations of all kinds 
because of economies to be effected, and 
the ability to finance large properties and 
the inability to finance small ones. This 
move has not yet been noticed so much in 
the telephone business in this state as it 
has with the electric industry, but in other 
older states in the North and East it is 
working with the telephone industry the 
same as with others. 

The growth of our business, the demand 
for money for expanding and for new 
business, and the opportunity to more ef- 
ficiently and economically operate, will un- 
doubtedly force consolidations upon us in 
Texas just as it is doing elsewhere; for 
if there is a state in the Union that is to 
see development during the next few years, 

















Vice-President John Y. Rust of San Angelo, 
Has for Years Been a Prominent Figure 
in Texas Association Affairs. 
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it’s Texas. So I say that each year will 
see fewer telephone companies than did the 
preceeding year. 

This does not necessarily mean that any 
of you people now engaged in the business 
will retire, but it means that you will com- 
bine your properties with those of others 
in your territory, thereby strengthening 
your position and increasing your operating 
efficiency. It’s the only manner of pre- 
paring to finance your companies by the 
sale of securities—there’s no market in the 
whole country for securities of the very 
small companies, notwithstanding the of- 
fers of certain Chicago, or other, grafters 
tc sell your securities and secure cheap 
money for you, and I warn you against 
them. 

I say to you that when one of these 
writes you a letter proposing to handle a 
bond issue for a small telephone com- 
pany, you'd better burn the letter and for- 
get the address, for if you don’t he may 
be down here collecting from you $50 per 
day and expenses and having you pay him 
a big price for a batch of beautifully-en- 
graved bonds which he will never sell for 
you. These grafters do not expect to get 
any money for you but they expect to get 
it from you. If you ever get to itching 
for some of this cheap money, just write 
your association officers, and let them tell 
you what has happened to a few of our 
members who will not broadcast the news 
because of their humility for having been 
taken to a cleaning. We'll tell you what 
happened, but not to whom it has hap- 
pened. 

Large properties can, however, at this 
time be financed and, for the first time in 
history, the bonds on Independent property 
can be readily marketed. This, it appears 
to me, should be encouraging to those of 
us engaged in the business and increases 
our confidence in it as a permanent invest- 
ment. 

Let me, however, plead with you all to 
remain in what I believe is the best and 
safest business to be found. I do not say 
to you that it is a “get-rich-quick” game, 
but it is safe. I doubt if any business has 
fewer complete failures than our own. 


Build Up and Improve Systems. 


“My advice to all owners of telephone 
property is that you not only stay where 
you are but that you improve your plant, 
both outside construction and equipment; 
make it better each year; don’t allow your 
property to become ramshackle and unsery- 
iceable. Do not attempt to cover more 
territory than you can properly maintain 
and finance. 

Some are inclined to cover so much ter- 
ritory that their plants are neglected, which 
means only that they are hastening the day 
when their hands will have to go up and 
an effort made to have someone or some 
company pull them out of the hole. And 
all during this, they will have been neglect- 
ing their patrons’ needs and building bad 
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sentiment in the communities in which they 
operate, thereby causing-their own custom- 
ers to wish a change in ownership, thus 
leaving them not only ‘in bad’ physically 
and financially, but in the way of public 
relations 

You not only owe it to your customers but 
to yourselves that your plants be correctly 
built, properly maintained and efficiently 
operated. The best earnings cannot be ob- 
tained and the business perpetuated without 
it. There’s no economy to operating a 
neglected plant. Better plants mean better 
service at lower costs, the result being bet- 
ter profits. 

Operation and Cooperation. 

“What I regard as one of the most 
valuable activities of our association dur- 
ing the past three years is the working ar- 
rangement between our Independent com- 
panies and the Bell company for joint traf- 
fic sessions at which we are pulled very 
closely together upon rules and regulations 
for handling toll or long distance busi- 
ness between and among us. 

There is no part of our work that de- 
mands uniform practices as does the traffic, 
the interchanging of long distance business, 
for when our circuits are connected thou- 
sands of times daily, we literally turn our 
property over to others to handle for the 
duration of passing and completing the 
particular call. Thus it can be seen that 
without a thorough working agreement and 
full understanding of best methods, there 
would be created a confusion, a chaos, and 
a loss of actual property by the waste of 
time—resulting not only in a financial loss 
to the owners of telephone property, but in 
poor service and higher toll rates. 

So I say that this part of our work is of 
inestimable value. It draws us together as 
one family, interested only in results, with- 
out regard for property lines, and interests 

















Vice-President J. B. Earle, of Waco, Was 
Re-elected Together with All of the Other 
Officers of the Association. 
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us in brushing aside prejudices and work- 
ing hand in hand for the nearest perfect 
service possible. 

During the past three years we have 
pulled together in traffic conferences up- 
ward of 1,800 telephone men and women 
from the two branches, and I claim that 
both have profited more than can be calcu- 
lated. I can see the indisputable good re- 
sults of these schools or conference re- 
flected by more efficiently handled, expen- 
sive long distance circuits, by more calls 
per day being passed over them, by better 
trained operators being made. This not 
only operates to the advantage of the tele- 
phone companies but to the telephone-using 
public and to the employes who take part 
ii. the conferences. 

Let us determine to make them still more 
valuable by building up the attendance and 
interest, thereby justifying better prepared 
programs, and by building up better pro- 
grams to make possible the increased at- 
tendance and interest. 


It would be unfair to the officers and 
directors with whom I have served to close 
this message without saying a few words 
concerning their unselfish and unstinted 
support. They have often sacrificed their 
own personal interest in order to come to- 
gether in meetings to discuss and aid in 
your problems; they have often done this 
when individually they were not interested 
in the problems to be considered but were 
broad enough to consider the industry as a 
whole, hence fell in the harness and pulled 
for the good of us all. 

Allow me to also say that your secretary 
has done a jam-up good job, not only this 
year but every minute of the time since he 
was first elected to the important place he 
holds. His work has always been un- 
selfish, and he has given his undivided at- 
tention to your welfare through his con- 
duct of the duties of his office. His work 
has been systematically, carefully and most 
intellectually handled. 


Some Facts and Figures. 

“The United States, with about 5 per 
cent the area of the world, has 61 per cent 
ot the telephones. It has 14% telephones 
to each 100 inhabitants; Europe has 28 per 
cent, which gives 1% telephones to each 
100 inhabitants. 

We pay as taxes 8 cents out of each 
dollar taken in from our customers, an in- 
crease of 120 per cent since 1910; 5 cents 
of each dollar is immediately passed to our 
employes as salary. 

The average profit from each telephone 
of the average Independent company in 
Texas is only 40 cents each month, 1% 
cents per day. 

There are about five million Independent 
telephones in the United States, most of 
which serve smaller cities, the towns and 
rural communities. These five million are 
included in the Bell company’s figures as 
their own, but deducting leaves about 12 
million Bell telephones. 

l-rom these facts and figures we can see 
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Vice-President F. W. Greber Addressed the 
Traffic Conference on ‘‘Obligations of Man- 
agers and Owners to Traffic Department.” 


that our business is truly an important one 
cf great proportion; that we live in the 
nation of believers in comforts, conveni- 
ences and time saving; that we are very 
adequately serving our patrons upon rates 
yielding small profits upon the commodity 
sold to them at prices they can afford to 
pay and freely use our service. 

With these in mind we should feel sure 
we can afford to proceed to develop our 
business and depend upon it as being safe 
and a service to commerce and humanity.” 

President Still, on concluding his ad- 
dress, appointed the following convention 
committees : 

Resolutions: S. A. Lindsey, Tyler, 
chairman; Mrs. J. M. Daniel, Georgetown, 
and G. N. Harrison, Brownwood. 

Auditing: Merton Swift, San Marcos, 
chairman; E. J. Hardgrave, San Angelo, 
and E. H. Egan, Denton. 

Credentials: J. H. Lee, Lamesa, chair- 
man; H. T. Shipman, Pecan Gap, and J. 
W. Roberts, Goldthwaite. 


E. C. Blomeyer Speaks on Money, 
Chalk and Marbles.” 

The first speaker on the Tuesday after- 
noon program was E. C. Blomeyer, Kansas 
City, Mo., vice-president, Theodore Gary 
& Co., who addressed the meeting on the 
subject of “Money, Marbles and Chalk.” 

“The problem of the Independent tele- 
phone industry today, if it has a problem, 
is financing and continuity of management,” 
said Mr. Blomeyer. 

“Companies seeking finances, with a rec 
ord of earnings behind them, can give no 
assurance that their money will continue 
to return a profit because there is not an 
assurance of continuity of management 
The history of the industry is that mat 
of the best businesses have been built up : 
the lifetime of some individual who has 
been working for 20 years, more or less, 


ta 
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$600 Prize Article Competition 
for Telephone Men and Women 


For the third time TELEPHONY’S readers are invited to enter a prize article 
competition. Those actively engaged in the various departments of telephone work 
understand better than anyone else their particular problems and can give helpful 
suggestions to others as a result of their experience. That has been proved by many 
articles published in TELEPHONY, particularly in the past two years. 


Interesting and practical articles can be written concerning many phases of 
the executive, traffic, plant and commercial branches of telephone work. 


$600 will be awarded for best articles submitted by telephone men and women, 
to be distributed as follows: 


General or Executive Commercial 
First award, $75 First award, $75 
Second award, $45 Second award, $45 
Third award, $30 Third award, $30 
Plant Traffic 
First award, $75 First award, $75 
Second award, $45 Second award, $45 
Third award, $30 Third award, $30 


Articles submitted should be typewritten, on one side of the sheet only, and 
double-spaced. Photographs, pencil sketches or diagrams, which help to illustrate 
and explain the subject matter, should be included with manuscript. Articles 
should be between 1,800 and 4,000 words in length. More than one article may 
be submitted. 


In judging the merits of an article the practical value to TELEPHONY’S 
readers rather than the construction and phraseology is a determining factor. 


Articles submitted in the contest, which do not take prizes, will be considered 
for publication in TELEPHONY at regular rates for contributions. 


Contest closes April 15. Complete your articles without delay and send them 
to Contest Editor, Telephony Publishing Corp., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Stanley [i dleveeha 


Editor. 
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and is now ready to step down but has not 
trained any man to maintain the company 
on the same side of the ledger.” 

He warned against ill-advised mergers, 
saying that three companies losing money 
could not be combined to make money. 

“As a whole, the Independent telephone 
companies of this country are making 
money,” said he. 

“The Texas telephone man is particu- 
I-rly fortunate. A hail or violent storm is 
the exception here, while in the North it is 
the rule. Recently 24 small exchanges 
faced the problem of complete new plants 
—not repairs or replacements—within 24 
hours after a storm struck them.” 

The very small exchange presents the 
greatest problem of management to Inde- 
pendent operators, he asserted. It requires 
especially efficient management if there is 
to be a profitable return on the investment. 

Chas. C. Deering, Des Moines, Iowa, 
secretary-treasurer, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association addressed 
the convention on a uniform system of 
exchange accounting. Uniform accounting 
methods form a definite basis for rate 
cases and the obtaining of fair rates, he 
declared. Mr. Deering spoke in the place 
of F. B. MacKinnon of Chicago, president 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, who was unable to be 
present on account of illness. 

“Independent Telephone Financing and 
the Investment House,” was the subject of 
a most instructive address by W. R. Comp- 
ton, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., member of the in- 
vestment house of W. R. Compton & Co. 
He clearly explained the methods of is- 
suing and selling securities of utilities, the 
requirements necessary and the probable 
cost. He stated that a bond issue of a 
very small amount for a small telephone 
company would cost so much that it would 
be practically suicidal for the small com- 
pany to undertake it. 

The last speaker on the afternoon’s pro- 
gram was George Waverly Briggs, Dallas, 
vice-president, City National Bank, who 
addressed the meeting on the subject of “A 
New Concept of Business.” A revolution 
is sweeping the business world which is 
changing the precepts of the business man, 
he said. “The business formerly founded 
on the idea of making more business is 
conforming to the idea that service is the 
law of God, and progress springs from 
strict observance of this ideal. Business is 
ruled by moral ideals more than ever be- 
fore. 

“The business community throughout the 
world is becoming more proficient in busi- 
ness ethics,” he asserted, “due to the rapid 
evolution of a new idea as the dominant 
force in human society. 

“The ideal of a great man has changed 
from one whose leading purpose was self- 
ish and degrading, to the man who serves 
his generation. This ideal has cultivated 
a new purpose in business life and brought 
forth, among its numberless blessings, such 
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organizations as your own, dedicated to the 
advancement of business ethics and the 
improvement of human welfare. 

To achieve this great objective, business 
men throughout the world are combining 
their efforts in fervent devotion to new re- 
sponsibilities.” 

At the close of Mr. Brigg’s address, 
President Still remarked that it recalled 
to his mind the question of a code of ethics 
for the Texas Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, which the officers have con- 
templated for some time. It was agreed 

















Secretary L. S. Gardner Addressed the 
Convention on “The Why of Plant 
Accounting.” 


that a committee be appointed to draft a 
code of ethics. 

The plant accounting conference convened 
Wednesday morning, E. J. 
San Angelo, auditor, San 
phone Co., presiding. 


Hardgrave, 
Angelo Tele- 


As soon as the meeting was cailed to 
order, President Still appointed the fol- 
lowing as a committee on Code of Ethics: 
George McQuaid, Dallas, director, Texas 
Public Service Information Bureau; F. W. 
Greber, Brownwood, vice-president and 
general manager, West Texas Telephone 
Co.; and L. S. Gardner, Waco, auditor, 
Texas Long Distance Telephone Co. 


L. S. Gardner then talked on the sub- 
ject of “The Why of Plant Accounting.” 
He explained the necessity for having ac- 
curate records of all disbursements con- 
cerning the plant and equipment accounts. 
Mr. Gardner told why particular care 
should be taken to see that all reports 
which in any way affect construction, re- 
construction and maintenance should be 
accurate and all expenditures made by rea- 
son of these reports should be correctly 
distributed. 

He pointed out the troubles that might 


arise if the distribution erred either in 
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favor of maintenance or construction, stat- 
ing that either practice would eventually 
result seriously for the company. 

The conference then took up for discus- 
sion a number of important subjects con- 
cerning plant accounting. Each subject 
was assigned to someone who led the dis- 
cussion on it. The subjects discussed 
were: 

“Handling Realized Depreciation,” dis- 
cussion led by John W. Pace, Haskell, gen- 
eral manager, Haskell Telephone Co. 

“What Js and Js Not Chargeable to. 
Plant Construction Accounts,” discussion 
led by several present. 

“How to Differentiate between Mainte- 
nance and Replacement,” discussion led by 
R. B. Still, Tyler, general manager, Gulf 
States Telephone Co. 

“What is Proper Accounting When 
Plant and Equipment Is Retired,” a dis- 
cussion led by F. W. Greber, Brownwood, 
vice-president and general manager, West 
Texas Telephone Co. 

“The Effect of Erroneous Charges to 
Plant instead of Maintenance Accounts,” 
discussion led by E. J. Hardgrave, auditor, 
San Angelo Telephone Co. 

“Proportionment of Overhead Expense 
to Construction, Reconstruction, and Main- 
tenance,” discussion led by J. C. Paxton, 
McAllen, general manager, Rio Grande 
Valley Telephone Co. 

“Distribution of Automobile and Tool 
Expense to Construction and Reconstruc- 
tion,” discussion led by E. C. Thomsen, 
Waco, plant accountant, The Texas Tele- 
phone Co. 

The annual jubilee luncheon was held on 
Wednesday, March 17, from 12:15 o'clock 
te 2:15 o'clock. Approximately 360 people 
were seated at the tables when the luncheon 
began. 

C. A. Shock, Sherman, vice-president and 
secretary, Northern Texas Telephone Co., 
was toastmaster. The music was furnished 
by the Texas Hotel orchestra. Singing 
was led by Sam Losh, Fort Worth, music 
instructor and song leader of the Fort 
Worth Rotary Club. Mrs. J. Gordon 
Clark, of Fort Worth, rendered several 
beautiful vocal selections. 

Mrs. S. A. Lindsey, Tyler, author of 
“Blue Norther,” a book of poems about 
Texas that has gained wide recognition and 
received much favorable comment in liter- 
ary publications, gave several readings. She 
is the wife of Judge S. A. Lindsey, Tyler, 
president, Gulf States Telephone Co. 

Several cornet solos were given by J. F. 
Witt, Tyler, musician and leader of the 
Tyler Municipal Band. 

Historical Pageant Feature of Jubilee 


Luncheon Entertainment. 

A historical pageane, depicting 50 years 
of progress and development of methods of 
communication and transportation, formed 
one of the most beautiful and interesting 
features of the luncheon entertainment. !t 
was especially arranged for the semi-cen- 
(Please turn to page 30.) 












Twenty Years of Telephone Work 


Some Interesting Reflections of One Who Has Loved the Work of Tele- 


phone Operating Since Her First Day of Service—Spirit of Service Preem- 


inent 


Among the Operators 


Under the Most 
By Miss Manta J. Elder, 


Trying g Circumstances 


é 
Chief Operator, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Ottawa, Kansas 


On March 16, 1926, I embarked upon 
my 2Ist vear of telephone work, all of 
which time has been spent in Ottawa. 

When I review the years passed, I can 
hardly realize that two decades mark 
my telephone career; on the other hand, 
it seems impossible that so much work and 
real living could have been crowded into 
so short a time. 

If, at the time I became a telephone 
operator, any one had suggested that I 
would spend 20 years or more of my life 
in the work, I would have laughed at the 
idea. Not that I did not like the work, for 
I have always loved it, even from the first 
day of service—and the years have only 
strengthened this feeling—but 20 years 
would have seemed an indefinite time and, 
then, too, I had no idea of the wonderful 
field of work and service [I was entering. 

Today, as I sit at my desk, surrounded 
by evidences of my company’s thoughtful- 
ness and kindness to its employes—the ade- 
quately-heated, lighted, and _ ventilated 
rooms, the comfortable operators’ chairs, 
the restroom with its books, magazines, 
rocking chairs, and phonograph, the opera- 
tors’ sanitary drinking fountain, the splen- 
did system of working hours, the relief 
period of 15 minutes each trick of hours 
—my mind goes back to those old days: 
the days of hardship and trials for tele- 
phone managers and their employes. 

Somehow I never concentrate on those 
early days that a feeling akin to sadness 
does not come over me; not that I regret 
that I lived and worked in those days, for 
I feel that I was very fortunate to have 
done so. I am sure that I owe much of 
whatever success I may have made of my 
life to those early days of telephone ex- 
perience. True, there were many obstacles 
to overcome and many trials to be endured. 
However, just as now, there were willing, 
loyal, co-workers. 

Although we did work under difficulties 
and had few conveniences, yet we enjoyed 
our work and one another, and the true 
“Spirit of Service” shone out brightly 
from the worries and weariness. In those 
days we heard little or nothing of the 
gteat “Spirit of Service,” of which we now 
speak so casually—and yet that “Spirit of 
Service” was there. 

in our office there are still a few of 
those old employes who recall the days 
when we thought nothing of working from 
Seven o'clock in the morning until six 
o'clock in the evening, with’ one hour for 
lurch and no relief period—and that in a 





long, narrow room, with one window in the 
west, where the summer sun beat down un- 
mercifully, and the winter winds crept 
through cracks and under loose window 
facings. There the operators, 14 or 15 in 
@ row, steadily plugged away at their work 
of making conversations possible. 

Back of the operators, and fastened to 

















“| Have Never Regretted That My Chosen 
Work Was in the Telephone Field,’’ 
Says Miss Elder. 


the wall was a long shelf, on which two 
desk telephones were installed for use in 
the “information” calls, 
which duty was a part of the chief opera- 
tor’s work. 


answering of 


She also attended to the duties 
of supervisor, trouble clerk, and anything 
else that called for special attention. This 
included testing on subscribers’ lines, when 
requested to do so by the linemen. For 
that time she received a pretty fair wage— 
$30 a month. I wonder how our modern 
day chief operator would live on that sal- 
ary. I, for one, would not like to attempt 
it in these days. 

The chief operator worked as long hours 
as her operators and did all possible to 
make the work pleasant for them. As the 
years go by, I appreciate, more and more, 
the many thoughtful acts of our chief 
operator and manager in those days. 

We were allowed many so-called “privil- 
eges” at that time which we should be 
very much surprised to see in a modern 
office. At slow periods during the day, 
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usually in the mid-afternoon hours, we 
were allowed to order candy and peanuts 
from a nearby store and—now don’t be 
shocked, remember this was a great many 
years ago and the telephone was not the 
important business and social necessity that 
it is today—eat them at the board. 

Of course, we were expected to watch 
our boards, and, as only the operator as- 
signed to that position could answer these 
calls, we did not neglect our work so much 
as might be thought. Despite these irreg- 
ularities, when the call came for special 
service, there was no shirking of duties. 
Each girl did her very best to answer her 
calls as speedily as possible. 

Perhaps some of you, who are kind 
enough to read this, will know what a 
handicap we worked under, when [ tell 
you that we used the “transfer method” in 
completing our calls. Even yet, I can hear, 
ringing in my ears, the voices of numerous 
operators, requesting a transfer. 

Our switchboard was not the convenient 
multiple board that most of my readers 
are familiar with, but was equipped with 
transfer plugs and jacks. These transfers 
were ordered by each operator through a 
button which, when pressed down, made 
connection with the operator’s set on whose 
position the desired number was located. 
This operator then selected the plug, which 
was correspondingly numbered with the 
jack used by the calling operator, and in- 
serted it in the number ordered by the first 
operator. 

Naturally, it was a frequent occurrence 
for one operator to come in on another 
operator’s set while she was attempting to 
secure an order from a subscriber. This, 
of course, caused much confusion and dis- 
ruption, and resulted in fault-finding and 
complaining, which the chief operator did 
not find pleasant to combat. Nevertheless 
we were loyal and conscientious and per- 
formed our duties to the best of our ability. 

When I first decided to be an operator, 
my ideas of telephone work were very 
vague. I did not suppose it was much of 
a “job,” but thought I could probably en- 
dure it until I could find something better 
to do. That was before I evén saw a 
switchboard. After I had been in the office 
at Ottawa and watched the girls at work, 

while I could see and understand so little 
of what they were doing, I had a complete 
change of heart and ideas. I knew that I 
would not willingly leave this work for 
any other. ; 

It is really no exaggeration to say that I 
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loved the work from my,first student day. 
That does not imply that it was all easy to 
learn—far from it. There were times when 
I felt that I would never be able to grasp 
the many details involved in this work. 
Our training at that time was not so 
lengthy or thorough as at .the present day. 

After three days’ training I was given 
charge of a position. That word “posi- 
tion” deserves to be put in capitals, for®it 
was a proud day for me, although I en- 
dured several “let-downs” before the day 
I started out bravely enough 
but it was not long until I was confused 
with all the sound and noise of the room. 


Was over. 


How those drops did clatter and how 
very slowly I seemed to move; worse yet, 
the faster I tried to work the more errors 
I made. I had little difficulty in locating the 
calling number, although it was necessary 
to associate the number, directly in front 
with the drop which clattered 
down above my head. My difficulty was in 
securing and sorting those awful transfers. 
It seemed to me they were pouring into my 
ear by thousands. I never realized that 
one ear could hold so much sound. 

As I was operating—or rather attempt- 
ing to operate—a position which was 
located at about the center of the switch- 
board, these transfers came in from both 
directions, and it was no easy matter for 
a three-day-old student to quickly and ac- 
curately insert the transfer plugs in the 
proper jack. However, my co-workers 
on either side of me were very kind and 


of me, 


assisted me whenever possible, and some- 
times they very decisively told other opera- 
tors that they were dealing with a “new 
girl” and should be more patient and con- 
siderate in their demands. The other girls 
would remember for a while, but they 
were busy and so could hardly be’ expected 
to think of me all the time. 

At the end of that first ten-hour day I 
was more dead than alive. Worse than all 
else ! could not sleep; all night long I 
heard “Number?” “Number?” “Are you 
waiting?” “Hello, hello.” This last was 
our method of challenging. 

Anyone who has been raised on a farm, 
as I had, and is accustomed to a restful 
night and a refreshed feeling when waking 
will understand how I felt after a sleep- 
less night. However, my ardor for my 
work was in no way dampened, and the 
next morning I reported for duty 15. min- 
utes before the hour set for my appear- 
ance. Some of the operators were late in 
arriving and laughed at me good natured- 
lv, saying that I would soon get over being 
early. But I never have. I owe to my 
father the responsibility that I have always 
felt for being on time or even ahead of 
time. 

“Be Just a Little Early.” 


“Be just a little early; it won't hurt you, 
and it will show an interest in the work 
you do and the company you work for. 
Never attempt to be just on time—you will 
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more likely be a few minutes late.” That 
was his attitude. I never have known him 
to be even one minute late at any appoint- 
ment. I can remember so well how, at 
“hog-killing” time in our neighborhood, or 
at harvest time when the neighbors 
“traded” work, he would be up and gone 
long before daylight—and it was a very 
uncommon thing, indeed, for any other 
neighbor to arrive on the scene ahead of 
him. 

And so I owe much to him that I have 
always made it a point to be early to work. 
Only once can I remember of being late. 
That was a time when my dentist kept me 
in the chair after the time for my return 
to duty. I would have been glad enough 
to escape, if he had allowed me to do so. 
As I served him many times a day at the 
board, perhaps, he had good reason to tor- 
ture me longer than I felt necessary. 

I have always felt that an employe, who 
is habitually tardy in reporting for duty, 
shows very little interest in the work. 

My second day at the switchboard dif- 
fered little from the first, except that I 
seemed to be able to move a trifle more 
speedily, and to be more accurate in sort- 
ing transfer orders. 


Did Not Lose Interest. 

Although those first weeks of my labors 
were full of weary days, and almost sleep- 
less nights, I never, for one instant, lost 
interest in the work I had chosen. One 
reason for this was the fact that I worked 
under the authority of one of the best man- 
agers I ever knew. 

His patience and real love for his em- 
ployes held his people loyal to him and the 
company many times when the questions of 
working hours and wages weré a real con- 
sideration among them. It was not only 
the questions that came up concerning our 
work that.he listened to; no worry was 
too small for him to give attention to, if 
one of us was in need of his advice and 
encouragement. The feeling we bore him 
fully indicated by the affectionate 
name we all knew him by. It was always 
“Dad” Hannum with operators and line- 
men alike—and a real father he was in 
many ways. Aiding him and loving us 
also was his wife, “Mother” Hannum. She 
was bookkeeper, office girl, collector—and, 
best of all, our friend always. 

These two dear people many times 
neglected their own. comforts and incon- 
venienced themselves in order to make 
things more pleasant for us. I have known 
Mother Hannum to stand back of the girls 
on a hot summer day and wave a palm-leaf 
fan back and forth, reaching as many of us 
as possible, and moving along the line of 
operators, until each girl had felt the grate- 
ful breeze; I have also witnessed her re- 
lieve a hot, weary operator, for a few min- 
utes, that she might bathe her face and re- 
arrange her hair—we did not wear “bobs” 
then—so that she might be slightly re- 
freshed and able to go on with her duties 


was 
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I have known “Dad” Hannum to go, on 
Sunday, to repair a line that some sub 
scriber might need, rather than call one of 
his men to do it. When there was serious 
disruption to the service, as there was dur 
ing storms, or when the Marias-de-Cygnes 
River—the stream of water that divides 
our city into the north and south sides- 
went on a “rampage,” as it so often did in 
the spring of the year, he was out in th 
rain and high waters, helping to lift and 
repair cable; never leaving until. his men 
could also leave. Many times he and his 
loyal helpers toiled until morning, not only 
saving their own property, but helping to 
rescue flood victims. Fred Yates, our pres 
ent wire chief and at that time head line- 
man, says of “Dad” Hannum, “Dad never 
expected more of his men than he, ‘himseli, 
would do.” 

“Dad” and “Mother” lived in two rooms 
on the same floor with the office. At 
night, unusual occurrence 
caused a “rush” period, they were both up 
instantly assisting the night operators in 
giving service. Thus they lived the “Spirit 
of Service” and encouraged us so to live. 


when some 


About the first experience I had in spe- 
cial service was in the fall of the year I 
entered the work. If I am not mistaken 
this occasion for our special service took 
place somewhere about the latter part of 


October. The weather was quite cool and 


_most people found a fire very comfortable. 


At that time, the majority of Ottawa 
houses were lighted and heated by natural 
gas. 

On the day I speak of, the gas main that 
supplied the city broke, and the homes 
were instantly deprived of their fuel. As 
near as I can recall, the time of day was 
about noon; housewives were still busy in 
their kitchens, and it is not a’ difficult mat- 
ter to imagine the disadvantage they were 
put to in doing the Saturday cleaning and 
baking. The day being a Saturday made 
the shortage of gas more serious than, per- 
haps, might have been the 
another day. 


case on 


Handling Calls When Gas Main Burst. 

Naturally the first thing that people 
thought of was to fly to the telephone and 
call the gas company to find out the trouble. 
I can hear and see it all even now. Drops 
clattered and rattled; operators plugged 
and plugged, taking their calls as speedily 
as they could. Of course, the majority of 
calls were for the gas office. If any of the 
girls were not familiar with that number, 
they soon learned it. Certainly it was 
“busy” all the time. Human nature being 
always the same, no one could understand 
why the number was not available when 
they asked for it. If we had been blessed 


with many more positions and operators. 
we could not have handled the flood of 
calls that poured in from all sides. 

The gas management did not long at- 
tempt to handle their calls, but requested 
us to turn the people aside by telling them 
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that everything possible was being done to 
repair the break, and that they could not 
take time to answer the telephone. The 
rush of calls did not cease, even when the 
people realized that it would be some time 
before they would have the use of their 
stoves and lights. 

The next thing to do was to attempt to 
supply themselves with some other form of 
fuel and light. With this idea in mind the 
tide of calls was turned from the gas com- 
pany to the city’s hardware stores in an 
attempt to rent or buy stoves and oil lamps. 
Next came the demand on the coal com- 
panies. In less time than it takes to tell 
it, both stoves and coal were snapped up 
by the fortunate few, and many people 
were literally “left out in the cold.” As 
evening drew on and many of our patrons 
were without light or heat, the situation 
was not a pleasant one, to say the least. 

While we were all very weary and ner- 
vous, there were some comical happenings 
that brought the smiles to our faces. While 
we were at our busiest evening hour, a cus- 
tomer, upon being advised by the operator 
that she could give her no information in 
regard to the hour of the return of the 
gas, exclaimed: “Well, how will I study 
my Sunday school lesson?” 

It was rather a laughable matter to us 
that any one would ask such a question 
when we were “snowed” under with calls. 
The operator to whom the remark was 
made, commented: “Perhaps it will teach 
her to study her lesson before Saturday 
night.” 

A few days after the “gas rush,” as we 
called it, the gas company sent each girl 
a box of candy as appreciation of the serv- 
ice rendered it. 

Although this was my first experience 
when our people were called on for special 
service, it was by no means the last. When 
I look into the past and remember the fires 
and floods which occurred in those early 
days of my telephone life, it seems to me 
they were more terrible and destructive 
than any disaster that has befallen us for 
several years. 

There were several destructive fires, one 
of them being the burning of a large fur- 
niture store, which was located just across 
the alley from our office. The only win- 
dow in our department opened near this 
alley. So fierce were the flames that the 
side of our building was scorched and the 
operators in the room, especially those 
near the window, were almost suffocated 
with smoke and heat. As this fire oc- 
curred in the night I was not at the office. 
hut we girls, who were off duty, heard 
nuch praise from “Dad” and “Mother” of 
the conduct of those who were on duty. 

“hen there were our annual floods, when 
the Marias-de-Cygnes overran its banks 
an! spread over a large area of Ottawa 
am! the surrounding country. At such 
times, every telephone employe was called 
upon for self-sacrificing service. Many of 
our operators lived on the north side of the 
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river, and, as it was necessary that each 
girl be located in a place where she would 
be easily available at any time, they were 
brought over in canoes and required to re- 
main on the south side of the river, where 
the telephone office was located. 

These canoe trips were often dangerous 
proceedings, as the crossing place was 
filled with raging, drift-filled waters. Some 
of the girls were deathly afraid of being 
out on the waters under proper condition, 
to say nothing of taking the risk they were 
then called upon to assume. Yet there was 
no hesitation. Not one of them asked to 
be excused; in fact, each was anxious to 
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ing was impossible, and it was just as 
“hacks” to 
Our company sent horses to the residence 


impossible for the navigate. 
of each operator, in order that the girls 
might ride horseback to the office. 

The sleet 
in the month of 


often visited us 


February 


storms that 
were another 
These 
did not, at the instant, make the opera- 
tors’ burden heavier, for all the 
lines and _ toll 


source of great concern. storms 


main 
circuits were often 
out of commission for days—I 


local 
remember 
one such occasion when we were altmost 
a week without the use of 


circuit—but as 


a single toll 


soon aS service was re- 




















The Ottawa Exchange in the Olden Days—Miss Elder, at the Extreme Left, Says She 


Worked at This Position of Nearly All 


Business Subscribers for Five 


Years and That She Loved Serving Them. 


reach her post of duty. Sometimes they 
remained at the switchboard for many con- 
secutive hours, being relieved for only just 
long enough to eat a sandwich or drink a 
cup of coffee. 

At the same time the linemen and “Dad” 
were out in boats and canoes or wading 
water, 


even where 


in order to rescue cable, which, in its in- 


swimming necessary, 
jured state, failed to give service to many 
of our patrons, who so badly needed that 
service at such a critical time. 

Our wire chief can tell of how the 
men worked day and night, in order to 
restore the service that our system alone 
could give. How stood in water, 
more than waist-deep, hour after hour, 
rescuing cable and repairing it. 
the work was 


they 


Much of 
done during the night 
hours, as the ground gained in the day- 
light hours could not be allowed to slip 
away from them by slacking their vigi- 
lance. 

Our winters also brought their detri- 
ment to service, and called for special 
efforts on the part of all employes. One 
snow in particular I shall never forget. 
Snow fell until it was so deep that walk- 


stored, it seemed that everyone wanted to 
be the first person to use the telephone. 

People seldom realize the value of any 
good thing until they are deprived of it, 


and it is the same with the telephone. 
They were truly thankful to have this 
service restored to them. However, 


probably few of these same persons ever 
thought of the real suffering and hard- 
ships which our faithful “trouble-shoot- 
ers” had undergone in that 
customers might find comfort and 
tection in the use of the telephone. 

Was not this the “Spirit of Service”? 
Of course, I know that other offices and 
other employes have lived through similar 
hardships and, today, old employes look, 
as I do, back on the old days, and the 
heart swells with pride and love for the 
old employers, and co-workers, and for 
the old switchboard and the 
that come flooding back. 

Even for the old switchboard, there are 
tender memories. 


their 
pro- 


order 


memories 


One of the sad days 
of my telephone experience was the day 
that our company removed from the old 
location, abandoning the old board for a 


new and more up-to-date switchboard in 
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a better location. I was among the last 
of the operators to be transferred to the 
new office and, up until the morning on 
which I was told that I would go to the 
new place that day, I did not realize what 
a feeling of sadness I would experience 
in making the change. 

To leave the homely—often uncomfort- 
able—rooms, and the old _ out-of-date 
switchboard was like leaving a dear old 
friend. That afternoon, when word came 
that I was to take the tickets—I was then 
a toll operator—and go over to the new 
place, I went out the back door and down 
the alley, not feeling able to face friends, 
who were likely to be encountered on the 
street. Even when I reached the other 
building and was again among my co- 
workers, I could not see them in the same 
way as I had at the old board. They 
seemed almost like strangers to me. 

The next day I went by the old office, 
and my feet naturally led me up the old 
stairway. If I had known that I would 
see the salvaging force at their work, I 
would never had had the courage to have 
entered the old room. The board was 
already sadly wrecked. It seemed to me 
that I was looking upon something almost 
human, whiche was being made to suffer 
after years of patient and loving service 
to a public which now gave it no thought. 

As I walked on toward my home, I 
fell to thinking of the many and varied 
messages that had been carried through 
that old public servant. The first news 
of special interest to all people handled 
through its channels was the news of 
Admiral Dewey’s victory at Manila Bay, 
which occurred about three weeks after 
the installation of the board. 

Service began on this old switchboard 
June 13, 1898, and, except for one hour 
during President McKinley’s funeral, un- 
til December, 1915, it was a living part 
of the community it so faithfully served. 

Of course, I became accustomed to our 
new switchboard and have learned to love 
it and no doubt were we to abandon it 
would have the same feeling for it as I 
had for the old one. How can it be 
otherwise, when for years our lives are 
so closely interlocked with use of so 
great a public servant? 

Although the present equipment is not 
so-old as the one discarded in 1915, it has 
given faithful service through more strenu- 
ous and heart-breaking days than was the 
privilege of the old board. Being installed 
in 1915 this switchboard has carried its 
share of the burden of the great World 
War. 

Our employes, as did other telephone 
people the world over, worked under a 
strain, both mentally and physically, night 
and day, while many of those they loved 
were leaving our country for shores, from 
which they knew they might never return. 
Why stress those weary, heart-breaking 
days? Any of those people engaged in this 
great work at that time have no difficulty 
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in recalling the hours of labor and the 
brighter days when ior a short time the 
burden would be lifted by a letter from 
over the seas. 

We will never recall those days without 
associating, with the darker days, the epi- 
demic of influenza that swept our coun- 
try, in the fall and winter of 1918. At our 
exchange the traffic force was seldom 
more than 50 per cent strong, and our 
work was more than trebled. With our 
own dear ones sick and dying around us, 
and our soldier boys being transported, it 
seemed that our burdens were almost un- 
bearable, yet some way we pulled through. 
Although there were left with us scars of 
sorrow that only time can heal, we, who 
lived and labored at that time, are truly 


thankful that we were privileged to share: 


in the burden placed upon our country: 
and still more thankful that we could 


“carry on” under so great a service or- 


ganization as our telephone system. 

We were only one of thousands of ex- 
changes that bore these burdens; however, 
I would not be true to my own dear girls, 
some of whom have gone to their eternal 
rest, if I did not pause here, to pay tribute 
to their faithful, loyal support during those 
trying days—never wavering, even though 
their own health was sometimes being un- 
dermined, following their path of duty, loy- 
ally serving public and company alike. 

We like to think that this sorrowful 
period brought some measure of recom- 
pense. And it really seems that telephone 
users came out of that terrible war and 
pestilence with a greater respect for tele- 
phone companies and their employes. It 
would seem impossible for it to be other- 
wise; they must have realized the great 
and living service we had rendered them, a 
service that could be obtained in no other 
way. 

It has not been so many years since we 
frequently heard the complaint, from our 
own people, “Our people do not appreciate 
us.” 

Operators Appreciated by Public. 

We seldom hear this complaint in the 
present day. Why? Because we are appre- 
ciated. True, our people sometimes com- 
plain, and there are a few whom we seem 
unable to please, yet by far the greater 
number of people are truly appreciative of 
our services. 

Last Christmas a friend of mine and a 
former operator, who now clerks in a store, 
said to me that she believed, of all public 
utility employes, the telephone operators 
were most highly appreciated and honored 
by those whom they serve. She men- 
tioned, especially, the holiday season when 
many people remember our girls with 


treats of candy, fruit and even more sub- 
stantial gifts, adding that it was seldom, 
indeed, that a clerk in a store ever received 
a gift from customers. 

I have never regretted that my chosen 
work was in the telephone field. I am very 
sure that I would not be content in any 
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other vocation; and my hope is that as long 
as I am able to work I may be associated 
with this work of my choice. 

Although all my telephone experience, 
with the exception of about nine months 
during the last year, when I enjoyed the 
privilege of being in charge of the traffic 
department in the other three Kansas Tele- 
phone exchanges—Lawrence, Garnett and 
Cherryvale—making regular trips to each 


‘office, has been in Ottawa, I have not 


always worked under the same manage- 
ment. 

When I entered the service, the company 
was owned by the Kansas City Telephone 
Co. and was called the “Home” company; 
at the time of the abandonment of the old 
switchboard the “Home” and “Bell” com- 
panies were consolidated under the name of 
“The Kansas Telephone Co.” This took 
place in the spring of 1915. On January 
1, 1926, our company, was transferred to 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
the traffic department of the Ottawa ex- 
change is now under the management of 
the Topeka district of that company. 

Although the change of management and 
a few changes in methods and rules seemed 
rather strange at first, we have now be- 
come accustomed to them and find much to 
enjoy and much of real interest in the Bell 
methods. 

And so I am sure I shall take just as 
much pleasure and pride in serving our 
people under the Bell system as I ever did 
under the Independent system. The dawn- 
ing of each day is the beginning of new 
interest and love in the work that, to me, 
is not surpassed in any other field of work. 


Car Reported Stolen; Told of Re- 
covery While Holding Line. 

The part played by the telephone in aid- 
ing the police was strikingly illustrated 
the other day in New York City. 

A telephone rang on the desk of Lieu- 
tenant George Thompson, in charge of the 
detective bureau at police headquarters. 
The call came from Arthur S. Clear of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., who reported the theft 
of his automobile from in front of his 
house, but while he was still on the line 
Lieutenant Thompson’s other telephone 
rang. The Scarsdale man was asked to 
hold the wire while the lieutenant answered 
the other call. 

This call proved to be from a detective 
in Jersey City, who reported that two ne- 
groes in an automobile, which was believed 
tc be stolen, were being held at Jersey City 
headquarters. The license number of the 
automobile turned out to be the same as 
that which the police lieutenant had just 
jotted down as belonging to the man in 
Scarsdale. Mr. Clear, still on the line, was 
notified that his car, he had just reported 
stolen, was at police headquarters in Jer- 
sey City. ' 

This is the first time a stolen automo- 
bile has been reported found at the same 
time that it was reported lost. 














Convention of Oklahoma Association 


Record-Breaking Attendance at Convention of Oklahoma Utilities Asso- 
ciation—L. W. Scherer Elected Second Vice-President and Chairman of Tele- 
phone Division—E. J. Boase Will Represent Telephone Division on the Board 


The registration for the eighth annual 
convention of the Oklahoma Utilities Asso- 
ciation, which closed a three-day session on 
March 11 in the Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., 
broke all former records, passing the 800- 
mark. It was declared, by all connected 
with the event, to have been the most suc- 
cessful convention in the history of the 
association, both in point of attendance and 
interest in its sessions. 

Division Sessions Held. 

On the afternoon of March 10, division 
sessions were held, every convention room 
on the 16th floor of the big 18-story Mayo 
Hotel being filled with utility men and 
women listening to addresses and partici- 
pating in discussions on matters affecting 
the particular branch of the industry with 
which they are connected. Meetings were 
held that afternoon by the telephone, elec- 
tric light and power, gas, electric railway, 
public relations, and manufacturers and 
suppliers divisions. 

The annual banquet attended by 600 
utility men and women jammed the im- 
mense crystal ball room to its full capacity. 
The feature of the evening was the address 
by Douglas Malloch of Chicago, famous 
author, poet and lecturer, on the subject of 
“Husbands and Wives.” The address was 
full of wit, poetry and wisdom. 

Fred Capshaw, chairman of the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission, and George 
Short, attorney general of Oklahoma, were 
among the honored guests at the banquet. 

Mr. Short appeared in the place of Gov. 
M. E. Trapp who was ill. He delivered a 
short humorous address interspersed with 
some good advice to utility people. He 
advised utility officials to be frank with 
public officials and tell them the truth, and 
declared that they would find these off- 
cials inclined to give them fair treatment. 

Chairman Capshaw of the commission 
defended commission regulation, opposing 
a movement among some people of Okla- 
homa to abolish that body. He denied 
charges that the commission has an army 
of employes. 

At the speakers’ and guests’ table were 
seated many prominent men in the public 
utility industry who addressed the conven- 
tion session, including the following: 

R. C. Sharp, Tulsa, retiring president of 
the Oklahoma Utilities Association, who 
presided at the banquet; J. F. Owens, 
Oklahoma City, vice-president and general 
inanager, Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 
who acted as toastmaster; Fred Karr, 
Kansas City, Mo., director public relations, 
Gas Service Co.; A. W. Leonard, Tulsa, 
vice-president, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co 


end president, Natural Gas Association of 
America; E. P. Dillon, New York, gen- 
eral manager, Research Corporation; E. H. 
Sniffn, East Pittsburgh, Pa., manager, 
power department, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 

J. A. Gustafson, Fredonia, Kans., man- 
ager, Fredonia Telephone Co. and pioneer 
in the adaptation of radio to telephone 
cemmunication; Miss Anne Barnes, Des 
Moines, Iowa, special representative, 
traffic division, United States Independent 
Telephone Association, who conducted a 
traffic school, in addition to addressing the 
convention; E. W. Claussen, St. Louis, 
Mo., attorney, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; Thomas F. Kennedy, New 
York, member executive committee, Henry 
L. Doherty & Co.; Robt. H. Timmons, 
Wichita, Kans., assistant to vice-president, 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co.; General 
Charles Keller, Chicago, in charge of 
water power operations, Byllesby Engineer- 
ing & Management Corp. 

Association Reaffirms Position on the 
Revocable Permit Bill 

The last day was devoted to the report 
of the manager of the association, E. F. 
McKay, and to a report on speakers’ 
bureau activities by O. D. Hall, assistant 
manager of the association, and the annual 
business session. In this session resolu- 
tions were adopted re-affrming the posi- 
tion of the Oklahoma Utilities Association 
in supporting House Bill No. 4 or the re- 
vocable permit law passed by the Okla- 
homa legislature last year and 
sponsored by the association. 

The resolutions asserted that since pas- 
sage of this law more franchises by nearly 
300 per cent have been voted by Oklahoma 
municipalities than during any like period 
of time in the history of the state that 
not only 18 other states but Oklahoma 
as well have found this law to be con- 
structive and beneficial to the public as well 
as to utility companies. Resolutions de- 
clared that no bad effects of this legislation 
have been found from the public’s view- 
point as predicted by its enemies during 
consideration in the legislature. 

It is declared that operation of the law 
has proven that the quality and scope of 
utility service has been increased and that 
financing has been easier and at lower cost 
to the utilities and users of their service. 

An interesting feature of the convention 
was that speakers were furnished by the 
convention to every civic and business or- 
ganization which met or held noonday 
luncheons in Tulsa during the three days 
of the convention. The association had 
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openly 


a closer tie-in with civic and commercial 
organizations during the recent convention 
than ever before in its history. 

The election resulted in the selection of 
the following officers: J. A. Frates, Tulsa, 
president; Major James H. Buell, Tulsa, 
first vice-president; L. W. Scherer, Yale, 
second vice-president; W. R. Emerson, 
Oklahoma City, re-elected treasurer; E. F. 
McKay, Oklahoma City, re-elected man- 
ager. 

The following new members of the ex- 
ecutive board of the association were 
elected, each to serve three years: Elec- 
tric light and power division, Major James 
H. Buell, Tulsa; gas division, R. C. Sharp, 
Tulsa; electric railway division, J. A. 
Frates, Tulsa; telephone division, E. J. 
3oase, Frederick, manager, Frederick Tele- 
phone Co.; manufacturers and suppliers di- 
vision, F. B. Hathaway, Oklahoma City; 
public relations division, R. S. McBeth, 
Tulsa. 

The following are division chairmen for 
the coming year: Electric light and power 
division, Earl R. Ernsberger, Oklahoma 
City; gas division, H. L. Montgomery, 
Bartlesville; electric railway division, J. A. 
Frates, Tulsa; telephone division, L. W. 
Scherer, Yale; manufacturers and sup- 
pliers division, A. D. Peabody, Oklahoma 
City; public relations division, George A. 
Davis, Oklahoma City. 


Telephone Company in Wisconsin 
Must Move Poles Again. 

G. W. Leyda, owner and manager of the 
Deerfield (Wis.) Telephone Co., reports 
that his company will be required to move 
six miles of new standard pole line, on 
state trunk highway No. 12 on account of 
the widening and cementing of this high- 
way. 

The telephone company just finished re- 
building this section of its line two years 
ago when the road was straightened and 
graveled, placing its new construction back 
from the outer edge of the ditch, as re- 
quested by the engineers in charge. Now a 
new ruling of the Wsiconsin Highway 
Commission calls for a 20-foot cement sur- 
face. This widening of the surface to 
comply with the new laws 
wider shoulders and ditches. 


necessitates 


This telephone line is of heavy crossarm 
construction, carrying several circuits. It 
will cost the company over $700 in labor 
charges alone, and perhaps the cost of 
private right-of-way from the farmers to 
comply with this new ruling, according to 
Mr. Leyda. 








Use of Direct-Reading Ohmmeters 


In Small Exchange Testing, Direct-Reading Ohmmeters Are Becoming Popu- 
lar and Efficient Parts of Equipment—Use of Shunted Voltmeters for Low 
Resistance Measurements in Local and Common Battery Plants—Second Part 


By Harry N. Faris, 


Southwestern District Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The previous article in this series dis- 
cussed the use of direct-reading ohm- 
meters for resistance measurements in gen- 
the ohmmeters being merely volt- 
meters wound to a definite internal resist- 
ance and having external circuit resistances 
calibrated directly on the dial. 


eral, 


It was found that, perhaps, the most 
suitable range for general testing, in mag- 
neto exchanges, was 0-3 volts with a 200- 
ohm reading in the center of the dial and 
an 0-30-volt scale reading which multiplied 
ohm calibrations by ten. It was also men- 
tioned that 150 volts of radio B battery 
could be used, with an external resistance 
of 8,000 ohms, to increase the ohm cali- 
brations 50-fold for insulation testing. 

This latter arrangement has_ recently 
been made standard by the manufacturers, 
and small precision type meters are now 
available having the 0-150-volt range as 
well as the 0-3 and 0-30-volt ranges. It 
should be noted, however, that stock volt- 
meters of this type regularly have only 
about 62 ohms per volt and that “special” 
meters must be ordered to secure the 66% 
ohms per volt desirable for calibration for 
direct-reading ohmmeter work. 

The former article made no attempt to 
touch upon a very important adaptation of 
such meters for the measurement of trans- 
mitters and other resistances, 
which do not remain constant long enough 
to secure a bridge balance or which, like 
transmitters, must be measured while 
drawing approximately their normal work- 
ing current. 

That unknown to 
the telephone art is proved by the fact that 
while the telephone is exactly 50 
years old, the local battery talking circuit 
has remained unchanged for some 48 years, 
and will undoubtedly continue as the stand- 
ard equipment for thousands of small ex- 
changes and rural lines. 


variable 


conservatism is not 


now 


This being the case, there is great need 
of a simple and inexpensive instrument for 
making the numerous tests necessary fot 
efficient service in such exchanges. 

The importance of such tests can be 
better appreciated if we consider that all 
telephone systems must have a source of 
energy and that in small plants this “tele- 
phone fuel” must consist of dry cells, cur- 
rent from which now costs from $20 to $30 
per kilowatt hour as against 5 to 15 cents 
per kilowatt hour for the commercial 
power available for larger plants. 

Inasmuch as small plants must use the 
extremely expensive form of “telephone 


fuel,” it is very important that we know 
something about the “furnaces” in which 
this fuel is being used, for, as a matter of 
fact, an inefficient transmitter may de- 
liver good results but use, three times as 
much current as it should. Thus without 
a proper testing instrument, one is always 
in doubt as to whether the early exhaus- 

















This Practical Series of Articles by Harry 

N. Faris on the Application of the Volt- 

meter to Resistance Measurements in Small 
Exchanges Merits Careful Study. 


tion of dry cells is due to their poor qual- 
ity, to excessive or improper usage of the 
telephone, or to too low resistance of the 
transmitter, with consequent excessive cur- 
rent drain. 

Many transmitters, on the other hand, 
become too high in resistance and draw too 
little current to talk efficiently and, regard- 
less of how often fresh batteries are pro- 
vided, the transmitter allows them to dry 
out and deteriorate, so that only a trivial 
percentage of their potential 
used to produce transmission. 


energy is 


In both cases, the result is the same— 
transmission is poor and new dry cells are 
being installed far too frequently in a 
futile effort to keep it up to standard. In 
the case of the excessive resistance trans- 
mitters, dry cells are being discarded while 
still possessing a long telephone life. On 
the other hand, no one can afford to “feed” 
new dry batteries at 70 cents per pair to a 
low resistance transmitter which will de- 
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batteries within a short tim 
Neither can one afford to waste batteries 
trying to obtain good service from high 
resistance transmitters which merely take 
the “hot edge” off of new cells and the 
“lay down” and refuse to draw sufficient 
current for good results. 


stroy the 


It is apparent that some means should 
be provided for testing such transmitters 
under working conditions. The best method 
of doing this is to provide an “artificial 
indicating pointer 
moving over a dial calibrated to show the 


transmitter” with an 
instantaneous resistances of the “unknown’ 
transmitter when connected in series with 
the “standard” and two dry cells showing 
approximately three volts. 

Twenty ohms has been found the most 
satisfactory which to 
check local battery transmitters, and 0-3- 
volt meters, internally shunted to 20 ohms, 
are available for this work. 
3-volt, 200-ohm ohmmeter 
of our previous discussion may be shunted 


standard against 


However, the 
direct-reading 


ohms and used for this work, as the ohm- 
meter will then indicate only one-tenth ot 
the resistances shown on the dial or in the 
voltmeter resistance table. 

Such a meter answers all of the forego- 
ing questions instantly, and shows not only 
the normal resistance and current 
sumption of the transmitter but its fiuc- 
tuations in resistance while talking. 


con- 


To Measure Transmitter Resistance. 

The following directions, include the pri- 
mary winding of the induction coil, but as 
the latter is never more than two ohms, 
and frequently as low as one-third of an 
ohm, such resistances may be considered 
as negligible, and the resistance of the en- 
tire primary circuit may be taken as the 
transmitter, or transmitter circuit, resist- 
ance. 

To determine the latter, connect two new 
dry cells to the telephone in the usual man- 
ner, and substitute the meter in place of 
the link wire between the batteries. On 
removing the receiver from the hook, the 
resistance of the transmitter circuit—under 
approximately the discard current—can be 
read in ohms on the scale or from the 
voltmeter resistance table. 

It will be noticed that transmitter re- 
sistance is rarely constant. The 
slowly crawls up and back with a regular 
“beat,” even 
vails: and when the transmitter is spoke 
needle faithfully indicates th: 
changes in resistance which take place. 


needle 
when absolute silence pre 


into, the 
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This condition makes it very difficult to 
say what should be considered the “normal 


resistance” of a transmitter. Some au- 
thorities claim the transmitter should be 
subjected to loud voice tone at close range 
and that, while still maintaining that tone, 
the lips should gradually recede from the 
transmitter until the needle no longer 
quivers, and that the resistance then indi- 
cated shall be considered the normal re- 
sistance. But, as the results thereby se- 
cured will be found to vary considerably 
in repeated tests on the same transinitter, 
more uniform and reliable results will be 
had by noting the average position of the 
needle while speaking in a moderate tone. 

With the higher resistance transmitters 
of recent manufacture, the old trouble of 
whereby the transmitter ac- 
quired too low a resistance, is almost en- 
tirely unknown. In fact, when these newer 
transmitters do get out of bounds, it is 
almost always in the opposite direction, the 


“packing,” 


transmitter acquiring so high a resistance 


that it does not draw sufficient current 
irom the battery. 
This resistance sometimes reaches sev- 


eral hundred ohms, rendering good trans- 
For lack of 
a better word to express the condition, the 
term “feathered” has been applied, mean- 
ing the exact opposite of “packed,” and in- 
dicating that, in some manner, the carbon 
granules have become tumbled up into a 
loose “feathery” mass, with light mechani- 
cal pressure between the granules and con- 
sequent excessive resistance. 

The most common and frequent cases of 
“feathering” are to be noted in suspended 
transmitters on small -exchange switch- 
hoards, where the operator frequently 
takes hold of the transmitter and turns it 
over back. Every one knowns a 
trausmitter will not talk while in this 
position, but it is not so well known that, 
when restored to its proper vertical posi- 
tion, the fine carbon in high resistance 
transmitters remains piled up against the 
rear electrode and the granules are in such 
light and “feathery” contact with the 
front electrode, and with one another, that 
the transmitter resistance remains exces- 
sively high until two or three words have 
heen spoken loudly and directly into the 
transmitter to “reset” the carbon granules 
into proper position and pressure for good 
transmission. 

In the case of switchboards, operators 
unconsciously apply the proper remedy to 


mission out of the question. 


on its 


feathered” transmitters by speaking loudly 


and at closer range on receiving the “can’t 
hear’ complaint, but the individual sub- 
criber often “feathers” his transmitter by 
raising the arm with a jerk from hori- 
vontal to the limit of its adjustment, where 
the sudden and violent stop tosses up the 
carbon granules and allows them to light in 
« loose “feathery” mass. 

If the subscriber be possessed of a good 
talking voice, the transmitter immediately 
comes back” when he starts to talk, but 
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should the subscriber be weak-voiced or a 
“chest talker,” several days may elapse be- 
fore the transmitter gets back to normal 
resistance, and, should there be a lounge 
or couch in front of the telephone, keep- 
ing the speaker’s lips a foot or more from 
the mouthpiece, the transmitter may not 
“come back” at all. 

The feathering trouble is also caused by 
desk-set subscribers dropping their 
backward while listening to the other party 


sets 








Meeting Demand for Better Serv- 
ice in Rural Communities. 


In the smaller communities and rural 
districts, the demand is manifest for a 
higher standard of service and equip- 
ment which can only be met by the in- 
dustry under new and increased rate 
schedules. In many such communities 
telephone rates have remained practical- 
ly stationary during these years of ris- 
ing costs, and a number of rural tele- 
phone companies have been brought to 
the verge of bankruptcy in consequence. 
It is gratifying that many communities 
are awakening to this need and are 
evincing a readiness to cooperate in the 
interest of good service. 


The telephone industry recognizes its 
obligation as a public utility to furnish 
the extent and quality of service reason- 
ably demanded by the public; but it is 
also mindful of the user’s obligation to 
bear the full cost of such service, which 
includes a reasonable return on the capi- 
tal invested.— President Grow. Robin- 
son in annual report of Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn. 








until the transmitters are in a horizontal 
position. If the speaker be weak-voiced, 
the other party will barely be able to hear 
the first words spoken, after bringing the 
desk stand back to proper position and 
starting to talk. 

The shunted meter, by its ability to indi- 
cate instantaneous resistances, permits of 
a proper study of this matter of “feather- 
ing” and shows the necessary amount of 
normal transmission to “bring back”. any 
particular transmitter, or make of trans- 
mitters, after “feathering” or any other 
trouble. 

Common battery transmitters, as used in 
large city exchanges, are far less subject 
to these troubles, on account of the power- 
ful storage battery which is used in place 
of the two dry cells; hence the need of a 
suitable indicating device to enable small 
exchanges to determine the real condition 
of their transmitters, their suitability for 
service, and when they should be sent in 
for repair or discarded: 

It has been mentioned that transmitter 
resistance, as here determined, is the re- 
sistance under the approximate amount of 


current flow from batteries which have 
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reached the “discard” point. This is due 
to the fact that the two new cells are really 
in series. with two transmitters instead of 
one. One is the transmitter under test. 
The other is the “artificial transmitter” 
represented by the shunted meter. 
the current flow from the two new dry 
cells will be reduced approximately 50 per 


Thus 


value 
when the cells have been exhausted to the 
discard point. We believe this method to 
that 
should be taken under what approximates 


cent and will be very close to its 


be correct and such measurements 


the more severe conditions. 


A slightly different resistance will be 
noted if the current be increased to full 
value. If desired to test transmitters 


under full current value, four cells should 
be used instead of two. The deflection in 
volts should then be divided by two and 
the the 


point. method is 


read below half-deflection 
This 


where the transmitter under test measures 


ohms 
practicable only 
20 ohms or more, for if four cells drive 
the needle to 3.0, the resistance is 20 ohms 
(found under 1.5, which is half of 3.0); 
and if the transmitter be less than 20 ohms, 
the needle will go off the scale. Very few 
modern transmitters, however, will be 
found lower than 20 ohms. 

If it is really necessary to test old trans- 
mitters under heavy current, three cells 
the 
reading the 
Thus, if three cells give a deflection 
of 3.0, a resistarice of 10 ohms is indicated 


can be used and only two-thirds of 
resulting deflection taken in 


ohms. 


while the transmitter is carrying 150 milli- 
amperes, as each of the 30 scale divisions 
indicates five milliamperes of current flow. 

Only by the aid of such an instrument as 
that herein described can these excessively 
low and excessively: high resistance trans- 
mitters be located and either repaired or 
weeded out so that good and economical 
service can be given. 

Testing Dry Cells. 

Next in importance to testing transmit- 
ters in local battery plants is the ability to 
ascertain the true condition of a dry cell 
or, of a pair of dry cells, for telephone 
work. It is manifestly improper to test 
either the voltage on open circuit or the 
amperage under short circuit. What the 
shunted meter does is to put the battery to 
work on a standard artificial transmitter 
circuit of 20 ohms’ resistance and then re- 
cord the voltage which the battery is able 
to maintain transmitter cir- 
cuit under actual working conditions, and 
the actual current flow in milliamperes 
which passes through the artificial trans- 
mitter. 


across such 


This has long been recognized as the 
only fair and reliable test for telephone 
dry cells, but heretofore it could not be 
made without a voltmeter and a set of 
shunts for setting up the artificial resist- 
ance which is an integral part of this 
instrument as made for transmitter testing. 

The true state of dry cells is thus de- 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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The Monophone, a new telephone, fills a rapid! 
ing need for an instrument with all of the com) 
and efficiency of the conventional telephone, butt 
additional advantage of having the transmitter 
ceiver in a single easily-handled unit. The set? 
has the customary type of ringer box mounted sé 
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Strowger Automatic Equipment 
Economical ~ 


Because of Dependable Return 
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Stability of earnings is practically impossible in 
any business when operating costs are variable and 
uncontrollable. 
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Fluctuations in the cost of labor and changes in 
employment conditions to which telephone companies 
operating manually are subject, often combine to 
make profits precarious and uncertain. By eliminat- 
ing operators for local traffic Strowger Automatic 
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. does away with these ills and produces instead a i 
: | definite scale of almost unbelievably low operating i; 
ae costs. ? 
— Steady profits, because of lowered and unvaried i 


operating costs—a ready market for securities due 
to a steady and consistent record of earnings with 
adequate rates and the public good will that results 
from better service, accrues to operating companies 
that adopt Strowger Automatic. 
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(Continued from page 23.) 
termined by their behavior when put on a 
standard artificial transmitter, just as the 
true condition of any transmitter is shown 
by its behavior when connected to a bat- 
tery Of two new dry cells showing approx- 
imately 3.0 volts. 

To test new dry cells, connect the meter 
direct. One cell, at a temperature of 70 
degrees Fahr., or higher, should show ap- 
proximately 1.5 volts across the artificial 
transmitter circuit contained 
meter. 


within the 
If the test be made on two cells, 
or two pair of cells taken as samples from 
a new barrel, it should be continued for 
five minutes, during which time a pair of 
hatteries taken from the “plugged” barrel 
should not fall more than 0.1 below the 
original reading. cells can be de- 
pended on as fully up in quality and suit- 
ability for telephone work; and if all of 
the cells test up uniformily, it is unneces- 
sary to run the five-minute test on more 
than one pair from each barrel. 

If the weather be cold, don’t attempt to 
test the. cells until they have been stored 
in a warm room for 18 to 24 hours, as 
cold cells cannot be warmed up uniformly 
and all the way through in less time. 

In testing old dry cells, it is not often 
practicable to provide each inspector with 
a shunted meter. ‘This being the case, it is 
well to require that all short-life batteries 
removed in apparent .good condition, shall 
be brought to the central office to de- 
termine whether or not they should have 
been removed. 

Two dry cells shouid be discarded when 
they fail to maintain 1.8 volts across the 
artificial transmitter circuit within the in- 
strument. The corresponding limit, where 
three cells are used in connection with high 
resistance transmitters, is 2.8 volts. How- 
ever, as many companies allow a further 
exhaustion to 50 per cent of the original 
potential, the figures 1.5 and 2.25 may be 
used by such companies as the discard point 
for two and three-cell batteries respec- 
tively. “Some companies further require 
that batteries be discarded when they fail 
to maintain these limits to the end of a 
two-minute test period, but if the higher 
limits be used, an instantaneous test will be 
found satisfactory. 


Such 


The question of two versus three cells 
for local battery telephones is receiving 
considerable attention by companies anx- 
ious to give good long distance service. 
For ordinary users, two dry cells in con- 
nection with a transmitter of not over 30 
ohms will be found to give satisfactory 
service. 

In the case of many wall sets, two cells 
is the limit of the battery compartment, 
and on such sets excessively high resistance 
transmitters should not be used. But, in 
local battery exchanges, most of the heav- 
ier toll-users will be found to have desk 
sets, and for this reason it is becoming 
increasingly popular to use three dry cells 
on all desk sets while holding the two 
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cells for wall sets. This practice is very 
satisfactory and is not discriminatory since 
desk sets, subject to more abuse and im- 
proper handling, really need the third cell. 
Also, considering the fact that when three 
cells are used they can be more nearly ex- 
hausted before the battery reaches the two- 
cell discard point, the additional cost of 
maintaining three cells for desk-set toll- 
users is not so great as would at first 
appear. 

Testing Constant Low Resistances. 

Testing constant low resistances is ex- 
tremely simple as compared with the test- 
ing of varying transmitter resistance just 
described. Coil windings, cords and cir- 
cuit resistance can be tested by connecting 
two new dry cells in series with the meter 
and the resistance to be tested. The meter 
then reads the ohms direct. The testing of 
switchboard cords to detect high resis- 
tances and the location of poor contacts 


in switchboard keys is something that has ° 


been done but rarely in small exchanges. 

Another valuable test is the measuring 
of line joints from the ground by means 
of a pole provided with two sharp metal- 
lic hooks. Line joints should, of course, 
show practically “short,” and any showing 
resistance, should be cut out and re-made, 
for any iron-wire line joint which acquires 
a resistance of even 10 ohms is likely to 
deteriorate and 
couple of years. 


show 200 ohms within a 


To insure equalized contact pressure, the 
metallic hooks should be on the two ends 
of a swiveled cross-bar about ten inches 
long placed at the end of the testing pole, 
which can be jointed for convenient han- 
dling. In this manner, an entire rural 
system can be rapidly driven over—or 
rather driven under—and the bad joints 
readily located and cut out, to the vast im- 
provement of the service. 

Magneto switchboard cord circuits, hav- 
ing only one ring-off drop, should be tested 
from “tip” to “tip” and from “ring” to 
“ring” for low resistance, the ringing keys 
being manipulated to observe if their nor- 
mal contacts always “seat” reliably. A 
test from “tip” to “ring” will show if any 
low-resistance drop coils have been in- 
stalled by mistake in place of high re- 
sistance coils in the ring-off drops. 

In the case of cord circuits having con- 
densers or repeating coils, such continuity 
tests cannot be made with direct current, 
and a testing “tone” becomes necessary. 
However, the coil windings should always 
be tested for uniformity, and the con- 
densers against short circuit, in addition to 
the continuity tests. 

In magneto exchanges, where heat-coil 
sneak-current protectors. are used, they 
should be tested against excessive resist- 
ance, particularly if of the graphite or non- 
wire-wound type. 

The foregoing are merely suggestions 
for some of the simpler uses of the meter 
in magneto exchanges. After becoming 


familiar with it, countless other tests, to- 
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gether with the proper method of making 
them, will at once suggest themselves io 
the studious user. 


Milliampere Tests in Common Battery 
Exchanges., 

In larger common battery plants, even 
more uses will be discovered. The low 
resistance of the meter being negligible in 
common battery line circuits, it can be cali- 
brated in milliamperes and used for de- 
termining the current flow to subscribers’ 
transmitters by cutting the meter in series 
with the tip or ring strand of a regular 
switchboard cord at the central office. 

Such switchboard cord can be on one 
of the regular cord circuits, but should 
preferably be in the talking battery cir- 
cuit of the wire chief’s desk so that the 
wire chief will have an opportunity to note 
the direct current flow to each complaining 
subscriber, as well as on routine tests. In 
fact, the latter matter is so important that 
a milliammeter, in subscriber’s talking bat- 
tery supply, might well be included in, or 
added to, 
chief’s equipment. 

When a milliammeter is not available, a 
voltmeter, shunted to 20 ohms and read- 
ing up to 150 milliamperes, becomes a very 
satisfactory substitute. 


every common battery wire 


In series with the 
line and subscriber’s equipment, the 20- 
ohm internal resistance is negligible and, 
while stations near the office 
beyond the limits 


may show 
150-milliampere 
scale, such stations are not likely to show 
any transmission trouble due to lack oi 
current supply, and this possibility adds 
still further to the application and value oi 
the shunted voltmeter principle. 
[Epitor’s Note: This is the second of a 
series of three articles by Mr. Faris on 
the general subject of telephone testing. 
In next week’s issue Mr. Faris will dis- 
cuss the adaptation of existing wire chief's 
meters to resistance measurements. ] 


of a 





Long Distance Line for Honduras 
by September. 

The government of Honduras has en- 
tered into a contract for the construction 
of a telephone line, 175 miles in length 
from the capital (Tegucigalpa) to San 
Pedro Sula, running along the eastern 
shore of Lake Yojoa, it is reported. The 
contractors have undertaken to have the 
service in working order before the middle 
of September. The same firm has been 
granted a concession to construct a line 
from Tegucigalpa to Yorro, with branches 
at Trujillo, Olanchito, La Ceiba, etc. 


Burlingame (Kans.) Company 
Changes Ownership. 

The Burlingame Independent Telephone 
Co., of Burlingame, Kans., has been sold 
by W. C. Wilkin to C. B. Henderson, of 
Alma, Kans., possession of the plant hav- 
ing been given the new owner on March 2. 
A total of about 700 subscribers are served 
by the Burlingame exchange. 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 





‘ 
Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


California, although not in the limelight 
in the past year or so like Florida, has 
been growing just the same. General 
Manager Charles F. Mason of the Santa 
Monica Bay Telephone Co., Ocean Park, 
Calif., is showing his confidence in the 
development of the Bay district, through 
the preparation of plans for the erection 
of a six-story class A steel frame, re- 
inforced concrete structure, with the 
entire front faced with California medium 
cream colored terra cotta, in Ocean Park, 
at a cost of $200,000. 

The first four floors will be used by 
the company for general offices and local 
telephone exchanges, and the two upper 
floors will be occupied by other affiliated 
companies. 

The Santa Monica Bay Telephone Co. 
serves an area of about 75 square miles, 
which includes Santa Monica, Venice, 
Ocean Park, Sawtelle, West Los Angeles, 
Del Rey, Bel Air and other adjacent dis- 
tricts. . 

Mr. Mason says that his company has 
completed a fundamental plan which in- 
volved a complete count of every house 
and business building. A record was 
made of the class of houses, number of 
rooms, rental or value, houses under con- 
struction and vacant property. Census 
figures for two or three past decades 
were analyzed and population growth 
developed. 

From this and other multitudinous data 
the company’s engineers determined the 
probable number of telephones that will 
be required for the next ten years and are 
now designing the outside and inside plant 
to take care of the anticipated demands 
for telephone service from time to time 
during the next ten years. The result of 
this study has proved the necessity of 
erecting a six-story building to house the 
additional inside telephone equipment and 
increasing employes. 

The growth of the local telephone com- 
pany has been very rapid. Two years 
ago, when the present owners purchased 
the property, there were connected to the 
systems only 6,700 telephones. Today 
there are over 10,000, and General Man- 
ager Mason believes the development has 
just started. He looks for a great influx 
of people to the Bay district, and says 
his company will not be caught napping. 
His plans contemplate being able to serve 
all who come with up-to-date telephone 
service. 


“Judging from what he has already 
accomplished,” says the local newspaper. 
“there is no doubt of his making good 


his promises. We only have to go back 
two years before he took hold of the tele- 
phone company, when the service was 
abominable, when a subscriber desiring to 
talk long distance would be told, ‘We can 
give you the line in about two hours.’ 


company in 4 position of being able to 
install telephones within one to ten days. 
No longer are we told that we cannot 
have a telephone for six moaths. 

One of the interesting features de- 
veloped in talking with him is that Santa 











The World’s Greatest Asset 


On January Ist, 1924, there were 6718 telephones in 
use in the Bay District. Today there are more than 
10,000, an increase of 46%. 


This remarkable growth has been caused by two fac- 
tors. The first is the intelligent understanding of these 
ten thousand subscribers of the fact that the telephone 
is the world’s greatest asset, and second is improved 
facilities and service. 


This company has spent thousands upon. thousands of 
dollars in the past year to better the telephone service 
in the Bay District. No longer do we hear scores of com- 
plaints about service or lack of it. 


The public has been quick to recognize this fact, and 

the response has been phenomenal; they realize that 

without the telephone the business and social fabric of 

rae great commonwealth would go back to pioneer 
ays. 


Why not join this great telephone family and take ad- 
vantage of the world’s greatest asset—the modern 
telephone? 


Santa Monica Bay Telephone Co. 
160 Pier Avenue 


OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA 


Telephone 698 Business Office 





Today the long distance connections are 


about May 15 a new system will be put 
into effect whereby his local operators which indicates that Santa 
complete station-to-station calls to getting more than its share of the growth. 

Within the next few weeks the com- 
pany will offer to the public $300,000 6 


Los Angeles and other points by dialing 
the number direct from the Bay district 


Advertisement of the Santa Monica Bay Telephone Co. Which Appeared Recently in the 


Local Newspaper at Ocean Park, Calif. 


per cent bonds and $150,000 


“Through the expenditure of over a __ stock.” 
million dollars Mr. Mason has placed his Since taking over the properties 
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Monica has held first place in percentage 
instantaneous, and he says growth in telephones on the Pacific coast 
in cities having 5,000 telephones or more, 
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new company has installed new exchanges 
at Santa Monica and Sawtelle, a new 
garage and warehouse in Santa Monica 
and with the new building to be erected 
this year, will have increased its real 
estate holdings by hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

The Sawtelle exchange was built last 
year to be ready for the large growth in 
Sawtelle, Westwood, Bel Air, and adja- 
cent territory, and to be ready for the 
Southern branch of the University of 
California, it being estimated that there 
will be about 10,000 students. 

Associated with Mr. Mason in the com- 
pany are such prominent Los Angeles men 
as John G. Mott, prominent attorney and 
often referred to as the brilliant orator of 
the south; Dean Mason, capitalist; Willis 
Hunt, president of the Pioneer Paper 
Co.; Ferdinand R. Bain, president South- 
ern Counties Gas Co., and F. W. Leisti- 
kow, capitalist. Mr. Mason is the operat- 
ing head and as such we congratulate him 
on what he has accomplished and the 
vision he has shown in building up a 
telephone system of which the people of 
the Bay district are proud.” 





The Mississippi Valley Telephone Co. 
held a school of instruction in its new 
building at Carthage, Ill., the latter part 
of last month. Those who attended were 
the chief operators and the construction 
department men. 

The school opened about eleven o'clock 
in the morning. H. E. Pancost, local 
manager at Carthage, made a talk along 
general lines of service and the school 
was adjourned until 1:30 when the pro- 
gram was resumed. 

Miss Jane Hughes, the secretary of the 
Mississippi Valley Telephone Co., talked 
on collections. Service is the commodity 
the telephone exchange sells, she declared. 
And necessary to these sales is the good 
will of the public. Collections, so important 
to the maintenance of an exchange or 
company, must necessarily be promoted 
with great tact, but also, in justice to the 
stockholders they must be made. 

Considerable discussion followed Miss 
Hughes’ paper, as to the problem of col- 
lections. A resolution was passed provid- 
ing that after the 15th of the second 
month of delinquency in the towns, and 
of the second quarter on the rural lines, 
the telephone of the delinquent shall be 
removed. 

Miss Smith talked on individuality of 
the operators. Her plea was that on the 
individuality of the operator depends very 
much the success of the service. Bright- 
ness and cordiality and helpfulness toward 
customers should be cultivated. 

Miss McConnell talked on toll accounts. 
Her remarks sought to impress the toll 
operators with the importance of filling 
their toll reports fully, correctly and 
legibly. A discussion of “Report 


Charges” followed. 
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Mrs. Asa Paris talked on operating. A 
telephone company is known by the opera- 
tors it keeps. A grouchy operator de- 
stroys service; but courtesy to all cus- 
tomers—a voice with a smile—builds busi- 
ness. Every call should be supervised to 
see that the customer receives service and 
is able to talk satisfactorily with his 
party. 

One of the strictest rules of the ex- 
change, she said, is that the operators 
should avoid gossip for it gives the pub- 
lic the impression that what they are tell- 
ing has been heard over the line, and that 
is positively forbidden—to repeat informa- 
tion that goes through the exchange. 

C. M. Bowling, salesman for the Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co., was pres- 
ent and made a virile talk full of fine sug- 
gestions based on his experience as an 
employe in the telephone service and later 
as a manager of a telephone company. 

His talk was chiefly for the managers 
and linemen and operators, but it was a 
splendid talk for any line of business and 
employes, for it demonstrated the com- 
mercial value of courtesy and resource- 
fulness of the proprietor or manager 
toward the customer and the commercial 
and moral value of honesty in the use of 
time and the company’s material on the 
part of the employe. On the service of 
the employes depends very largely the 
showing the telephone company makes be- 
fore the state commerce commission. 





In addition to publishing an account of 
the meeting, the Carthage Republican 
took occasion to make an editorial com- 
ment regarding the conference under the 
heading, “What the Republic Needs.” 
Among other things the editor said: 

“The object of the conference was to 
increase the esprit de corps that develops 
service. H. E. Pancost, the manager of 
the system, has accomplished wonders in 
building the service of the exchanges, and 
that is generally recognized. 

The talks made by the managers were 
absolutely free from complaint, but were 
practical discussions as to the best 
methods of giving service to the public. 
However, it developed in these talks, that 
the management and operators have prob- 
lems which the public created for them; 
and it occurred to the mind of the_lay- 
man that it would not be a bad thing to 
call in the telephoning public for instruc- 
tions as to the use of a telephone. 

Impatience and often profanity directed 
toward the operator, the attempt to dis- 
regard ‘report charges,’ and carelessness 
that make trouble for the operators, could 
all be avoided, if the general public was 
less ignorant about the actual operation 
of a telephone exchange. 

The Mississippi Valley Telephone Co. 
is a great institution. It was promoted 
with vision on the part of the founder, 
O. F. Berry, and stands now a credit to 
his name. It is valued as a local enter- 
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prise of public commodity and necessity. 


“It is one of our cherished institutions, 


that we would not do without. But i+ js 
a system involving large investments, and 
heavy overhead to maintain. 

The maintenance of the plant, the pro- 
vision for the natural depletion and the 
7 per cent interest allowed by law to the 
stockholders must be met with revenues 
from the subscribers and tolls. That the 
Mississippi Valley Telephone -system js 
being operated with the most rigid super- 
vision as to expenses and at a minimum 
waste is apparent. May the company 
under its present splendid management 
continue to prosper and to expand.” 





More than 200 employes of the 
United Telephone Co. and the United 
Power and Light Corp., Abilene, Kans. 
many local business men and high school 
students, are enrolled in a special Kansas 
State Agricultural College extension course 
of public utilities. The course commenced 
in January and will extend over a period 
of three months with classes meeting for 
an hour and a half every Tuesday evening 
at 7:30. 

Eleven professors from K. S. A. C., 10 
representatives from the United utility 
companies, a bank president and a lawyer 
are included on the staff of instructors. 
The course is the first of its kind ever 
established in Kansas, although many col- 
leges and universities of other states have 
public utility courses as a part of the 
regular curriculum. 

It is planned to devote one-third of the 
lectures to a talk by the K. S. A. C. rep- 
resentative, one-third of the time to the 
local speaker and 30 minutes for discus- 
sions, questions and answers. 

Subjects of the talks are of a general 
nature, such as: “The Origin and De- 
velopment of Public Utilities,” “Economic 
Aspects of Regulated and Unregulated 
Industry,” “Relationship of the Public 
Utility to the State and Municipality,” 
“Organizing and Financing Public Utili- 
ties,” “Public Utility Securities as Com- 
pared with Other Investments,” “Princi- 
ples of Public Utility Accounting,” “Util- 
ity Rate Making and Regulation,” “Public 
Utility Taxation,” “Thrift,” “Public 
Utility Publicity,” “Importance of Good 
Will,” “The Public Utility in Business and 
in the Home,” “Business Law and Daily 
Problems,” “Interconnection of Public 
Utilities,’ “Character and Personality for 
Success,” “Qualifications of Public Utility 
Employes.” 





Dean R. A. Seaton of the K. S. A. C. 
engineering school, Prof. Clarence E. 
Reid, head of the electrical engineering 
department; C. L. Brown of Abilene, 
president of the United companies and 
Fred Coulson, assistant general managef 
of the United Telephone Co., have been 
instrumental in planning and arranging 
the extension course for Abilene. 





















Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


li one grasps the stinging nettle 
And tears it from the ground, 
Its leaves will feel like velvet 
And on the flesh will leave no wound. 


But if you touch in passing 
With a hesitating hand, 

It will shoot you full of poison 
That will smart to beat the band. 


This is a good deal like some of the 
problems which confront us every day. 
If we grasp them firmly, and dispose of 
them in the right manner, they will not 
hurt us any, but if we dally along and 
walk around them and touch them with 
a tentative, timid hand, then they will 
breed all kinds of trouble for us. 

The complaint which is registered about 
the service may be this kind of a plant at 
times. If we evade it, or do not handle 
it in a way that the patron will know we 
are going to do something, he will get a 
grouch on and there will be subsequent 
results that may be far-reaching and un- 
satisfactory. 

If you put him off with promises, which 
he feels from past experiences will not 
amount to much, to say the least, he is 
peeved. If you take the matter right up ina 
firm way and convince him that the matter 
will be taken care of and that you acknowl- 
edge the justice for his grounds of com- 
plaint, he will meet you with the velvet 
side out—and you will not have anything 
to worry about later—if you take care 
to carry the thing through as you have 
promised. 

If you take that rate case which you 
have long been thinking of starting, firmly 
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“If We Grasp Them (Our Problems) Firmly and Dispose 


of Them in the Right Manner, 

Not Hurt Us Any.” 

in hand and say, “Now I shall take the 
Proper steps to provide the necessary in- 
iormation for the commission to base 
its ¢ ecision on,” and then go through with 


t and when a rate is made charge it and 
be “rm but courteous in handling it, you 
nee’ have no fear of getting stung. 





They Will 


By Well Clay 


But if on the other hand you dilly-dally 
along and walk around it and view it 
from all angles in a timorous manner, and 
put it off from time to time whenever any 
of your patrons drop you a hint that you 
had better not try it, and then try to 
square yourself with your stockhold- 
ers at the showdown because you are 
accumulating a deficit instead of a 
net profit, then you will get most 
beautifully stung. 

If you get cold feet 
when you start out on a 
building program for fear 
you are going to spend too 
much money, and, if even 
when you know the busi- 
ness is demanding the ex- 
tensions, you figure you 
will build cheaper and use 
lighter stuff all the way 
through and less of it, and 
try to ease your conscience 
in this way, you will get 
stung—very much so. 

On the other hand, if 
you first ascertain the 
need and count the cost, then go cour- 
ageously ahead and build right all the 
way through, and prepare for a possibility 
of giving service that will be No. 1, 
then you need feel no alarm about a few 
I:ttle pricks from folks who doubt the 
wisdom of your course. You will justify 
yourself in the added service and the re- 
sulting increase in your revenues. 

If you are firmly convinced yourself 
that a change in the apparatus you are 
using is both desirable and necessary, then 
do not hesitate to take the matter up with 
the proper folks who will be affected, 
both financially and as users of the 
service, and give them the plain facts 
with no hesitating, no if’s 
and and’s, and maybe’s. 

Tell them what is what 
and they will be guided a 
great deal in the degree of 
masterfulness in which you 
conduct the hearing. If you 
can handle it with resource- 
fulness, confidence and evi- 
dence an abiding faith in 
what you are proposing, 
then you will meet little or 
no opposition and will se- 
cure both the financial and moral backing 
that is so essential to the successful opera- 
tion of a telephone plant. 

On the other hand, let us imagine that 
you fearsomely lead up to such a propo- 
sition with nothing but dark hints and 
unsubstantial statements. You don’t know 
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Affected. 


You' cna 
CRAZY 


BETTER sl 
LQUIPMENT 


Give Them the Plain Facts, 


exactly about the type of apparatus you 
propose to substitute and next to noth- 
ing about its cost or method of opera- 
tion when installed. You really have no 
concrete plans to offer but make the 
proposition merely from the knowledge 








k Never mind 
I know what 


I'm ay SF 






“If You Are Firmly Convinced That a Change in Ap-— 
paratus Is Desirable and Necessary, Then Do Not Hesi- 
tate to Take the Matter Up with Those Who Will Be 


with No If’s 


and And’s and Maybe’s.’’ 
of impending inadequacy of your plant, 
if you do not do something. 

You do not show your stockholders and 
subscribers evidence of caring very much 
either way 
their opinion as to the 
making improvements. 


asking them 
advisability of 


but are merely 


You get stung nine times out of ten, 
for what people want in those who 
are their leaders in any movement is 
knowledge of what is best and ability to 
put the matter over. The reason I say 
only nine out of ten is to leave room 
for the exception which occurs some- 
times in politics when people blindly fol- 
low a loud-mouthed leader who does not 
know really where he is going nor what he 
is after, merely because he makes great 
assertions. 

These are but a few of the many little 
lessons which we may learn from observ- 
ing the habits of the plants and other 
things that help to make up the story of 
the Big Book of Nature. 


Every human attribute and habit can be 
found almost in counterpart in the living 
things which abide below the human scale. 
“Sermons in stones” was not just a fancy 
bit of language thrown into an assertion 
just because it looked good and sounded 
mysterious and therefore impressive. It 
was a solid fact and meant to help the 
moral upholding of weak mankind. 


APHORISM: A 


warning. 


sting is merely a 


Texas Holds Excellent Convention 


tennial celebration of the invention of the 
telephone. Presented in the form of a pro- 
logue by J. F. Henderson, Fort Worth, one 
of the oldest telephone men in length of 
service in Texas, assisted by five pretty 
girls, it held the guests spellbound for 
almost an hour. 

This prologue was presented on a spe- 
cially-constructed stage. A huge book con- 
taining 15 huge oil paintings, said to be the 
largest book of its kind in the world, 
formed the background for the setting. 
This book was six feet, six inches high and 
when opened measured nine feet across. 

Each of the five girls used in the cast 
represented a ten-year period of time ex- 
tending from 1876 to 1926. Miss Clara 
Trigo represented the girl of 1876-1886; 
Miss Madeline Wathen, 1886-1896; Miss 
Faye Daniel, 1896-1906; Miss Anna Lee 
Daniel, 1906-1916, and Miss Lybbe Ewing, 
1916-1926. Each wore the costume of the 
decade she represented. 

At the beginning of the prologue, Wil- 
liam Duls of Dallas, attorney, introduced 
J. B. Earle of Waco, vice-president of 
the Texas Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, who in turn introduced J. F. 
derson. 

During the prologue, Mr. Henderson in- 
troduced Alexander Russell of Galveston, 
editor of the Galveston Tribune. Mr. Rus- 
sell installed the first telephone in Texas. 
In presenting Mr. Russell to the conven- 
tion, Mr. Henderson stated that he had 
worked for him 43 years ago. 

Alexander Graham Bell invented the 
telephone on March 10, 1876, and but 
slightly more than three years later, on 
August 31, 1879, Alexander Russell in- 
stalled the first telephone in Texas at Gal- 
veston. Mr. Russell was in charge of the 
first exchange in Texas. This was prompt- 
ed by the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Hen- 


In a newspaper interview following the 
luncheon, Mr. Russell stated that many 
people shrank in fright from the first tele- 
phone—they said it had the devil in it. 

“Besides managing the exchange, it was 
my job to hustle up subscribers,” said Mr. 
Russell. “People were not interested at 
first. They were either afraid of the in- 
struments, or could see no practical use in 
them, regarding them merely as a toy. 

“But after I got a few responsible firms 
to sign up at $6 per month, it was easy. 
Inside of a month we had 50 subscribers 
and had to designate numbers. By Novem- 
ber the number had jumped to 101.” 

Madhouses would perforce be as numer- 
ous as filling stations were as much time 
required to negotiate a call today as in the 
pioneer days, Mr. Russell said. To get 
Central, the subscriber turned a_ crank. 
Then the conversation ran about like this: 

“Hello! Is that you, Central?” 

Te 


(Continued from Page 16.) 

“Give me John Smith’s house, please.” 

Few connections were made in less than 
three minutes, Mr. Russell recalled. Speed 
was an unknown quantity, with crude 
equipment and inexperienced operators. To 
learn whether a conversation had been 
completed, Central plugged in at intervals. 
No signal flashed this information to her 
such as inform operators today. 


Revenue and General Accounting 
Conference. 

Wednesday afternoon a revenue and gen- 
eral accounting conference was held with 
L. S. Gardner, Waco, presiding. The meet- 
ing was called to order at 3:00 o'clock. 

Chas. Milliger, Llano, general manager, 
United Telephone Co., talked. on the sub- 
ject of “Telephone Accounting.” He cov- 
ered the subject thoroughly, relating many 
experiences of his where proper accounting 
had worked to the advantage, and improper 
accounting to the disadvantage, of the tele- 
phone company. Mr. Milliger has had sev- 
eral years’ experience in telephone account- 
ing with various Independent companies 
and state commissions: 

Following Mr. Milliger’s talk the confer- 
ence took up for discussion the following 
subjects : 

“Importance of Keeping an Accurate 
Subscribers’ Ledger and Balancing Month- 
ly,” discussion led by C. W. Jacobs, Tyler, 
auditor, Gulf States Telephone Co. 

“A Voucher System for Small Com- 
panies,” discussion led by Merton Swift, 
San Marcos, general manager, San Marcos 
Telephone Co. 

“Subscribers’ Rental and Toll Billing,” 
discussion led by L. S. Gardner, Waco. 
auditor, Texas Long Distance Telephone 
Co. 

“The Balance Sheet and What It Repre- 
sents,’ discussion led by Fred M. Moore, 
Waco, auditor, The Texas Telephone Co. 


The Traffic Conference. 

The first session of the operators’ school 
and traffic conference was held Wednes- 
day afternoon and was attended by ap- 
proximately 150 operators. 

The committee in charge of the confer- 
ence and school was composed of Sam H. 
Shutt, Waco, general superintendent, Texas 
Long Distance Telephone Co.; Oscar Bur- 
ton, Tyler, assistant general manager, Gulf 
States Telephone Co., and Earl R. Evans. 
Waco, traffic superintendent, The Texas 
Telephone Co. 

The meeting was called to order at 3 
o'clock by Sam H. Shutt, who presided. 
Mr. Shutt introduced Miss Anne Barnes, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, special representa- 
tive of the traffic division, United. States 
Independent Telephone Association, who 
addressed the conference on the subject, 
“Small Office Operating.” 

Miss Barnes urged efficiency and sales- 
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manship for operators, office employes and 
plant employes. She pointed out that news- 
paper publicity by the larger companies is 
helping to sell telephone service and urged 
the smaller companies who have not taken 
up such a program to consider it seriously. 

“The contacts are so few with the sub- 
scribers outside of the ‘Number, please?’ 
that it behooves all employes to strive to 
piease.” She stated that straws show 
which way the wind blows, comparing the 
wind to public opinion and the straws to 
telephone service. 

H. M. Cox, Waco, vice-president and 
general superintendent of The Texas Tele- 
phone Co., had as his subject, “How Toll 
Operating Appears to the Commercial De- 
partment.” He discussed thoroughly and 
in detail the connection between the operat- 
ing department and the commercial depart- 
ment and explained the benefits that could 
be derived from earnest cooperation be- 
tween the two departments. 

“Forty Essentials of. Toll Operating 
Practices” were discussed by the follow- 
ing eight toll chief operators: 

Miss E. Ballard, Waco, The Texas Tele- 


' phone Co.; Miss E. Hillingsworth, Fort 


Worth, The Texas Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co.; Miss Eva O’Brien, Fort Worth, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; Mrs. 
Pearl Boaz, Sherman, Northern Texas 
Telephone Co.; Miss Etta Mooneyham, 
Dallas, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; 
Miss Norma Ford, Brownwood, West 
Texas Telephone Co.; Mrs. Joe Daugherty, 
Sherman, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., and Miss Agnes Mandoiza, Waco, toll 
supervisor, Texas Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co. 


Dance in Crystal Ballroom. 

Wednesday evening, March 17, a dance 
was given to the visiting telephone people. 
It was held in the Crystal ballroom of the 
Texas Hotel and the music was furnished 
by the Texas Hotel orchestra. 

The second session of the operators’ 
school and traffic conference was held 
Thursday morning commencing at 9:30 
o'clock, with Oscar Burton, Tyler, pre- 
siding. 

Second Session of Traffic Conference. 

At the opening of the meeting, President 
Still, in commenting upon the value of the 
traffic schools and conferences, said the 


real benefit derived from these schools and 


conferences has not been thoroughly appre- 
ciated. “Last year we devoted only one 
day to this phase of the convention,” he 
said. “This year we have added a half- 
day and it now seems that still another 
day will have to be allotted to this im- 
portant work. I feel sure it will be the 
consensus of opinion that a four-day con- 
vention will be voted for 1927.” 

George McQuaid, Dallas, director, Texas 
Public Service Information Bureau, spoke 
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to the operators on 
the subject of “Tele- 
phone Service from 
the Subscribers’ View- 
point.” 

The American tele- 
phone-using public has 
become accustomed to 
almost 100 per cent 
perfect service and it 
is up to the operators 
to maintain and even 
improve this standard, 
he declared, after tell- 
ing of the excellent 
service given by op- 
erators. 

The remainder of 
the program was 
taken up with the dis- 
cussion of various 
traffic and operating 
subjects, the principal 
ones being as follows: 

“Combined Line and 
Recording Methods of 
Toll Operating”; (a) 
Simplicity of Equip- 
ment Arrangements ; 
(b) Why It Is Not 
Necessary to Adver- 
tise This Class of 
Service; (c) Train- 
ing Necessary to 
Properly Handle This 
Method; (d)Is There 
Any Reason Why 
This Method Cannot 
Be Used at All 
Offices ? 

“Methods of Han- 
dling Station-to-Sta- 
tion Calls’; (a) How 
Called Subscribers’ 
Numbers Are Secured 
When Not Known by 
Calling Party; (b) 
Methods of Adver- 
tising and Popular- 
izing This Class of 
Service. 

“Tributary Oper- 
ating Methods”; (a) 
Relations Between 
Tributary Offices and 
Their Toll Centers; 
(b) Procedure After 
Accepting Calls from 
Subscribers: at Trib- 
utary Of fices; (c) 
Quoting Time and 
Charges. 

“Writing on Tick- 
ets.” 

“Passing Calls by 
Address Name.” 

At the Thursday 
afternoon session of 
the operators’ school 
and traffic conference 


Earl R. Evans, Waco, 


presided. The meeting was called to or- 
der at 1:45 o’clock and the program was 
immediately taken up. 


Final Traffic Session. 

F. W. Greber, Brownwood, vice-presi 
dent and general manager, West Texas 
Telephone Co., addressed the meeting on 
the subject, “Obligations of Managers and 
Owners to. Traffic Department.” He 
directed attention to the obligations the 
managers and owners of exchanges owe 
their traffic or operating department and 
briefly explained how they might assist 
materially in perfecting the work of the 
traffic department. 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
taken up with the discussion of these sub- 
jects: 

“Classes of Service Requiring Special 
Attention”: (a) The Necessity for Prompt 
\nswering and Efficiently Handling Calls 
for Chief Operator, Wire Chief, Man- 
ager; (b) What Information Should B« 
Secured from the Patron when Requests 
or Complaints for Assistance Are Made to 
Chief Operator, Wire Chief, Manager ; 
(c) Evening, Sunday and Holiday Servic« 

“Means of Improving Transmission with 
Present Facilities’: (a) Proper Routing: 
(b) Use of Cord Circuit Repeaters; (c) 
Reporting and Clearing Trouble. 

“Local Operating”: (a) Accuracy; (b) 
Acknowledgment; (c) Busy Reports; (d) 
Abandoned Calls; (e) Teaching Subscrib 
ers to Call by Number. 

“Possibilities for Improvements in Tel 
phone Service’: (a) Observance of Code 
Rings on Way Circuit; (b) Importance of 
Peg Counts; (c) What They Represent; 
(d) Importance of Traffic Studies; (e) 
What Is the Object of Our Performance; 
(f) What Can the Operator Do to Im- 
prove Public Relations; (g) What Can the 
Operator Do to Help Collections. 


Closing General Session. 

The business session of the convention 
was called to order by President Still 
Thursday afternoon at 2:30 o’clock. 

The minutes of the previous mecting 
were read and approved; the secretary's 
report and the treasurer’s report were read 
and approved. 

The committee appointed two years ago 
on the Bell toll settlement agreement was 
continued. This committee is composed of 
R. B. Still, J. Y. Rust, F. W. Greber, John 
W. Pace and L. S. Gardner. 

The various convention and special com- 
mittees filed reports which were read and 
approved. 

Frank Eldridge, Chicago, French Bat- 
tery Co., extended a vote of thanks to the 
association, on behalf of the manufacturers 
and dealers for the splendid cooperation 
given the exhibitors. 

The committee on _ resolutions, being 
called on for its report, presented resolu- 
tions thanking the officers, directors, mem- 
bers and others for their assistance in 
making the largest convention in the his- 
tory of the association. 
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THE NICHE THAT MARY FILLED 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


If you can’t be a highway, 
Then just be a trail; 
If you can’t be a sun, be a star; 


For it isn’t by size that you win or you fail; 


Be the best of whatever you are. 


Mary lived away from the broad highway—away from the roar and the mad rush of humanity. 
the trail’s end, just beyond the point where it melted into the great highway. 
Mary—misshapen, shrunken of stature, just merging into her thirties. 
cities she would have been passed with never a glance other than to avoid collision with her. 
in such a hurry, always, for new pleasures, new friends, or just to get some place else, that they brush by that 
which might often beautify their lives, if they had not been in such a hurry. 
At Trail’s End there are the same sort of people, only in a different setting—closeness. 
Now, no one would have brushed by that misshapen little figure at Trail’s End, no matter what 
Mary was much beloved by her townspeople; by everybody. 
away nothing—no, not even a smile—nodded his head -in passing her. 
kindly ‘toward Mary, and more tolerant toward John Tightmind. 
Mary was not rated on account of her money, or position in society, but on account of her service, seasoned 
She was the telephone operator at Trail’s End. 
sisted a few hours by a young school girl. 


Mary lived at Central. 


One spring there was to be a telephone operators’ conference at Highway. 
tion from the Highway chief operator. 


I would enjoy coming, but I have no one to take care of my people for a whole day. 
won't you come and visit me some time?” 


That was Mary’s answer. 


(I wonder if the Highway chief operator realized how much it would mean both to Trail’s End operators and 
herself if she were to visit the small offices occasionally? ) 

“Because that tributary operator, Mary, at Trail’s End could not leave her people ‘for a whole day’ to come 
to the Highway conference, and because of her gracious invitation to me to visit her, I 
I had thought only of giving her help. 
Mary—close to the hearts of her people—giving a real personal service.” 
her visit with Mary at Trail’s End. 

When I turn to the 3lst chapter of Proverbs, I think, as I read, that the author must have known a Mary with 
the same fine spirit of service. I see her in every line. 


“She opens her mouth in the cause of the dumb, and in the cause of all such as are left desolate. 
She judges righteously, and ministers to the poor and needy. 

ti Her worth is far above rubies; she worketh willingly with her hands. 
She is like the merchant ships, she bringeth her service from afar. 

i She ariseth while it is yet night; and giveth service to her people. 
She perceiveth that her merchandise is profitable. 
She layeth her hands to the distaff; her hands hold the spindles. 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and the law of kindness is on her tongue.” 


Friends, whether we render highway or trail service, each one of us is here for some good purpose. 
“All of us are filling in the between places, the beginnings and endings of things important to the great 


plan. Few of us leave an empty place against the sky, but each of us will leave a niche, never to be filled quite as 
7 we have filled it, which makes the slightest service honorable and the meanest “duty great.” 


Not much to look at, true; in the 


Even old John Tightmind, the man who gave 
That one little incident made people more 


She served her people day and night, as- 


How empty my stereotyped phrases sound since hearing 
This the Highway chief operator said of 


Her lamp goeth not out by night. 


She lived at 


But city people are 


The setting makes 


Mary received a personal invita- 


But 


went. I shall never 


A noted 











Resolutions were also presented thank- 
ing the hotel, the press and the Fort Worth 
Chamber of Commerce for the splendid 
service and favors shown. 

A resolution passed at the accounting 
session Wednesday afternoon pre- 
sented to the meeting. This _ resolution 
protested against the unit plan for estab- 
lishing a dividing line between depreciation 
and maintenance, as applicable to small 
telephone companies, and asked that the 
United States Independent Telephone asso- 
ciation reconsider the plan. 


The resolution stated that the Texas 
association did not protest against the plan, 


was 


as outlined, for very large companies, but 


stated that it was not suitable to small 
companies in Texas, and asked that modi- 
fication be made so the plan would be more 
suitable to the great number of moderate- 
sized plants now in operation. 


The meeting, after some discussion, de- 
cided to hold a four-day meeting in 1927. 
The place selected for the next annual con- 
vention is the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, 
Texas. The dates-are to be selected later. 
The by-laws of this association require 
that the annual convention be held during 
the latter part of March each year. 

The committee appointed to prepare and 
present a code of ethics for the association 
submitted its report. F. W. Greber, re- 





porting for the committee, stated that the 
code of ethics. had been*presented to the 
board of directors at‘ its meeting that 
morning and its adoption had been recom- 
mended. The code of ethics, which was 
uanimously adopted, is as follows: 


' Code of Ethics, Adopted. 


Recognizing the importance, universality 
and intimate association of our industry 
with the lines. and business of our country, 
we who direct and administer the policies 
of our business, believing that we should 
encourage and foster high ethical standards 
and correct practices, do hereby adopt ths 
code of ethics for our inspiration and 
guidance. 


1. The telephone business in which we 
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a 
ARISTOS WIRE 


Made by the Molten Welding Process 


MAKES LINE MAINTENANCE A PLEASURE 


Copperweld wire cannot rust. The copper exterior is permanently welded 
to the steel core for all time to come. It can never crack, split 
or peel. 





75% safer, size for size. Copperweld wires “ride thru’ the storm.” 
They stay up after copper and (new) galvanized wires of equal 
and larger sizes are down. 

Copperweld wire costs less per mile than copper or galvanized wires 
of equal and less safety—safety being based on ability to with- 


stand sleet and wind loads. Copperweld wire also weighs less 
and is easier to string. 


COPPERWELD TELEPHONE WIRE, TWISTED PAIR and GROUND RODS 


are sold by 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD Stromberg-Carlson 
S SUPPLY Conranet Telephone Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Columbus, Ohie Kansas City, Mo. Mfg.Co. _ ™ BRANCH OFFICES 
is alif. ‘ortland, Ore. ICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
tananieas Portland, Ore. 1027 WEST VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, CANADA 


Copp di 
s 4} oa) 
r 
MAIN OFFICE & MILLS -BRADDOCK P.O, RANKIN, PA 


30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 129 S. JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO 
403 RIALTO BLOG. SAN FRANCISCO 


IN CANADA-NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 





Siee! Company; 











SF ederal Telephone Equipment 


The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL STANDARD 
TELEPHONES installed in the power houses of the U. S. Light- 
house Service. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONES were chosen for these installations 
because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, their LOW 
COST of maintenance, requiring MINIMUM ATTENTION and 
their ability to absorb abuse. 


Use Federal Telephones when making new _ installations 
or replacing old equipment and enjoy this freedom from 
maintenance cost. 


Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 
Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 








AND NOW COMES LIQUID 
EVER-PROTECT 
Cable Compound 


A perfected preparation for coating aerial cable—pre- 
vents moisture and dampness from seeping into checked 
and crystallized cable. For painting the roofs and gaines 
of your poles. 

Also ideally adapted for protection of messengers across 
railroad crossings and in factory districts. Along lake 
fronts it stops rust. In a word, liquid EVER-PROTECT 
is your best assurance of uninterrupted service. 


fll —- National Cable 
EVER-PROTECT Compound Co. 


CABLE COMPOUND Incorporated 
Si, ae 7 MITCHELL, - - IND 





Note Protection at Corners 


a 
Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insula- 
tion prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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are engaged is an essential public service. 
As such it merits our best efforts toward 
efficiency and deserves consideration by its 
customers in keeping with its importance. 

2. Service is our sole commodity. Our 
object is to supply it adequately without 
discrimination and to earn a_ reasonable 
return on the value of our facilities de- 
voted to service of our customers. 

3. Cooperation with our customers, our 
associates within the industry, and with 
the communities we serve, is a fundamental 
prerequisite to good service, and we are 
pledged to such cooperation. 

4. We seek to foster and maintain a 
reciprocal spirit of good will between the 
public whom we serve and our companies, 
and to that end we strive to be courteous, 
honest and fair. 

5. We endorse truth for its own sake, 
and seek never to mislead with untrue 
statements whether publicly or privately 
made, this tenet being particularly ap- 
plicable to truth in advertising. 


6. We believe that our associates within 
the industry are men and women of honor 
who are seeking diligently to maintain and 
improve the high standards of our service. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Commission May Designate Place 
of Hearing, High Court Rules. 
The Illinois Supreme Court, on rehear- 

ing during its February term the case of 

Illinois Commerce Commission ex rel. 

Danville Brick Co., The Cleveland, 

Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 

Co., held.that the commission’s order nx- 

ing rates was not based on evidence, and, 

therefore, void; that the order was not 
void because the hearing was held before 

a rate expert of the comymission instead of 


VS.. 


before a commissioner, nor because it was 
not held in the county in which the line in- 
volved was located. 

This ruling reverses a former order of 
the supreme court which held the commis- 
sion order void because the hearing was 
rot held before a commission and in the 
county in which the utility’s line was lo- 
cated, and was handed down after a re- 
hearing. 

The judgment of the circuit court is re- 
versed and the case remanded to the com- 
mission for further proceedings. 


Settlement in Albia, Iowa, Tele- 
phone Rate War Is Seen. 

An agreement has been reached between 
the opposing factions in the rate contro- 
versey at Albia, Iowa, and an early settle- 
ment is anticipated. The city has agreed 
franchise to the Albia 
Home Telephone Co. on the condition that 


to grant a new 


the rates in effect prior to January 1, when 
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7. The welfare of persons engaged in 
providing our service is of paramount im- 
portance, and consideration of their health 
as affected by working conditions, and pro- 
viding adequate compensation are major 
duties of our members. 

8. We are pledged to carry out the 
spirit and letter of all contracts in which 
we engage and to respect and observe 
those principles of our association to which 
our members subscribe. 


9. The development of understanding 
among ourselves and the people of the 
communities which we serve is a manifest 
duty of our members to the end that our 
essential services shall result beneficially 
to all. 


10. We dedicate our time and abilities 
in the conduct of our services to dealing 
with our customers and communities as we 
would be dealt with by them in the con- 
fident belief that in this way only lies 
assurance of permanent success. 


The nominating committee then pre- 


sented its recommendations for directors for 


the ensuing year. President Still asked for 


the company announced an increase, be 
continued in effect for a period of five 
years. 


The rates are: Individual line business 
telephone, $2.75 per month; two-party busi- 
ness, $2.25; individual line residence, $1.75; 
four-party residence, $1.40. 


Home of Cairo, Ill., to be Taken 
Over by Illinois Bell. 
The Bell Telephone Co., was 
given permission by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on March 3, to pur- 
chase the properties of the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Cairo, Ill. Duplicate ex- 
changes are operated by the Illinois Bell 
and the Home company at Cairo, and it 
appears from the evidence that both com- 
panies have been losing money; that both 
plants need considerable rebuilding; that 
the proposed acquisition will eliminate the 
necessity for rebuilding one of the plants 
and thus avoid an economic waste; and 
that the Illinois Bell, upon acquiring 
the Home properties, plans to expend such 
amount as may be necessary to place them 
in condition to give proper service. 


Illinois 


Excerpts of the commission’s report in 
this proceeding follow : 

“The Home company owns and operates 
exchanges in Cairo, Mound City, and 
Mounds, IIl., with connecting trunk lines 
12.5 miles long. Duplicate exchanges are 
maintained at Cairo, at which point the 
I'inois company 1,698 


serves subscriber 


. directors. 
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other nominations. There being none, a 
motion was duly made and carried that thie 
rominations be closed and that the directors 
recommended by the nominating committce 
be elected by acclamation. 

At a meeting of the newly-elected 
directors immediately following adjourn- 
ment of the business session of the con- 
vention, the officers of the association were 
all reelected as previously named. 


President Still then reappointed the three 
members of the executive committee, who 
are to serve with the president and secre- 
tary for the coming year. His appoint- 
ments were ratified by the board of 


The exhibits of the manufacturers and 
dealers of Independent telephone equipment 
were declared the best ever shown at any 
previous convention in Texas. The entire 
space of the Blue Bonnett Promenade of 
the Texas Hotel was taken up with the 
displays. 


stations and the 
About 425 


Home company, 1,637. 
stations are duplicated. At 
Mounds and Mound City, located eight 
miles north and 10 miles northeast of 
Cairo, respectively, the exchanges of the 
Home company, which are non-competi- 
tive, serve a total of 594 stations. 

By a contract made December 8, 1921, 
the Illinois company agrees to purchase all 
of the properties of the Home company 
for $175,000, plus the cost of net additions 
tc property made after June 30, 1921, less 
the amount of accrued unrealized deprecia- 
tion from June 30, 1921, to the consumma- 
tion of the transfer. On September 25, 
1925, net additions to property totaled 
about $6,000 and the accrued unrealized de- 
preciation was $38,000, so that the con- 
sideration, as of that date, was approxi- 
niately $143,000. 


An appraisal made by the appraisal engi- 
neer of the Illinois company, as of July 
1, 1922, finds the reproduction cost new 
of the properties, less depreciation, and 
without any allowance for working capi- 
tal or going value, to be $158,300. The 
engineering staff of the Illinois commis- 
sion made a separate appraisal and found 
the original cost of the properties as of 
July 1, 1922, to be approximately $145,000, 
exclusive of working capital and going 
value. The estimated depreciated value of 
property to be retired from service, less net 
salvage, is $32,493. Revenues and expenses 
of the Home company for 1924 were $55.- 
703.28 and $46,281.89, respectively.” 
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TO WIN 
PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


Public Confidence is a prime essential to the 
prosperity of Public Utilities. 


a 


The prosperity of its Public Utilities often 
measures the prosperity of a city. 


ee 


Chamber of Commerce Secretaries say that 
industries seeking location often judge atown 
by the health of its Public Utility situation. 


a 


Rate Controversies — a prime cause of dis- 
turbed public relations —in most instances 
can be settled amicably by laying the cards 
on the table with all the facts as revealed by 
competent, authoritative appraisal including 
a study of the rate structure. 


oe 


The American Appraisal Company is help- 
ing many Public Utilities to win and hold 
the confidence of the publics they serve. 


The American Appraisal Co. 





PUBLIC UTILITIES . 


HOME OFFICE—MILWAUKEE 


INDUSTRIALS - REAL ESTATE PROPERTIES + NATURAL RESOURCES 
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League of Municipalities Intervene 
in Michigan Bell Suit. 

The League of Michigan Municipalities, 
which includes 17 cities in the state, filed 
an intervening petition in the Detroit fed- 
eral court this week in a suit of the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co., which seeks to 
overthrow the state utilities commission 
order cutting the company’s valuation to 
60 per cent of the figure claimed. The 
league holds that a 4% per cent contract 
between the Michigan Bell and American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has not been 
sufficiently investigated. 


Indiana Bell Wins Suit in Alleged 
Discrimination Case. 

That section of the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission law which prescribes that 
a telephone company shall provide appli- 
cants: for connections and facilities with 
service without discrimination and shall not 
impose any conditions or restrictions on 
any applicant that are not imposed impar- 
tially:on all other persons in like situation, 
applies only to discrimination as to facili- 
ties and connections and not as to discrimi- 
nation in charges, said the Indiana appel- 
late court at Indianapolis in a ruling on 


March 11. 


The decision was made in the case of 
James W. Van Arsdall, who brought suit 
tc recover for alleged discrimination in 
rates on the part of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 


He alleged that from December 1, 1920, 
until Apri! 30, 1921, at Bloomington, he 
paid at the rate of $2.75 a month for a 
telephone while, he asserted, other patrons 
there were charged $1.75 a month. 


The rate of $2.75 was the rate prescribed 
in the rates approved by the Indiana Public 
Service Commission. The court pointed 
out that since the rate he paid was that 
provided by the commission, he could not 
complain of paying it. 





Approves Purchase of Hiawatha, 
Kans., Competitive Exchange. 
Acquisition by the United Telephone Co., 

of Abilene, Kans., of the Minneapolis ex- 

change of the Central Kansas Telephone 

Co., was approved by the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission on March 1. 

chase price stipulated in the 

agreement between the two 
$13,000. 


The United Telephone Co. owns and 
operates a number of exchanges and toll 
* lines in the northwestern part of Kansas. 
The Central Kansas company owns and 
operates, among other properties, an ex- 
change at Minneapolis, Kans., which is in 
competition with an exchange at that point 
owned by the United company. The United 
company’s exchange serves 523 local and 
208 rural stations. The exchange of the 
Kansas company serves 105 local and 127 


tentative 
parties is 





The pur- - 
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rural stations, and 62 stations are dupli- 
cated. 

It was testified at the hearing that the 
subscribers of both companies have urged 
the elimination of the existing duplication, 
and that the agreement of purchase was 
made in response to their requests. It was 
represented that the mayor and council of 
Minneapolis have unanimously approved 
the proposed transfer of the properties. 


Increased Rates Put in Effect by 
Union Company, Owosso, Mich. 
The first of this month the Union Tele- 

phone Co., of Owosso, Mich., placed in 

effect at its various exchanges throughout 
the state a permanent increase in rates, as 
approved by the Michigan Public Utilities 

Commission. 





Net monthly rates in Ithaca and St. 
Louis have been raised as follows: Busi- 
ness telephone, one-party, old rate, $2.50, 
new, $3.00; business telephone, two-party, 
old rate, $2.25, new $2.50; business exten- 
sion, old rate $0.75, unchanged; residence, 
one-party, old rate $2.00, new $2.25; resi- 
dence, four-party, old rate $1.50; new 
$1.75; residence, extension, old rate, $050, 
new $0.65. 


Rural service out of Alma, Ithaca and 
St. Louis has the following new rates: 
Business, $2.50; residence, $2.00, for sta- 
tions located within three miles of the 
central office, and 25 cents per month per 
station will be charged for each additional 
three miles. The old rates were $2.00 for 
business, $1.50 for residence, for stations 
located within six miles of the central of- 
fice, and 25 cents additional to subscribers 
beyond this area. 


Rural service out of Ashley, Brecken- 
ridge, Carson City, Maple Rapids, Middle- 
ton, Pompeii and Riverdale will have a 
rate of $2.25 for business and $1.75 for 
residence, with 25 cents added for each ad- 
ditional three miles beyond the first three 
miles from the central office. 


Other rates according to classifications in 
different groups are: 


Owosso and Corunna: Business, one- 
party, $4.00; residence, one-party, $2.75; 
four-pagsty $2.15. 

Alma, Mt. Pleasant and St. Johns: One- 
party business, $3.75; two-party business, 
$3.25; one-party residence, $2.50; four- 
party residence, $2.00. 


Durand: One-party business, $3.50; one- 
party residence, $2.50. 

Breckenridge, Carson City, Edmore, 
Elsie, Lakeview, Merrill, Ovid and Stan- 
ton: One-party business, $2.75; extension 
business, $0.75; one-party residence, $2.15; 
four-party residence, $1.60; residence ex- 
tension, $0.50. 


Ashley, Bancroft, Barryton, Fowler, 


Gaines, Hemlock, Linden, Maple Rapids, 
Middleton, McBrides, Pewamo, Pompeii, 
Remus, - Riverdale, Shepherd, Sheridan, 
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Sidney, Six Lakes, Vestaburg and Weid- 
man: One-party business, $2.50; extension, 
$0.75; one-party residence, $1.75; four- 
party residence, $1.50. 





Nebraska Supreme Court Decision 
on Workmen’s Compensation. 
The Nebraska Supreme Court has recent- 

ly rendered several workmen’s compensa- 

tion decisions that will be of pointed inter- 
est to managers of telephone companies. 

In one of these, it held an incubator manu- 

facturing company liable for injuries, in 

the case of a carpenter but casually em- 
ployed, sustained by a fall from the roof 
of a garage he was building for the presi- 
dent of the company at his home. 

The company protested that it could not 
be held liable save for injuries received in 
the regular course of its business—and 
building garages for its president was not 
included therein. The court said, however, 
that it was imposing too much of a burden 
upon workers to have them know, wher 
they were shifted from one form of em- 
ployment to another under the direction of 
an officer of a company, when they were 
protected by the compensation law and 
when they were not. In this case the com- 
pany was ordered to pay $3 a week for the 
man’s lifetime. 

In another case the question involved 
was whether injuries received by an em- 

ploye while taking a bath at the close of a 

hot day’s work for his employer were re- 

ceived in the course of his employment and 
arose out of that employment. The dis- 
trict court said that they were, as putting 
himself into physical trim by removing the 
traces of employment were directly con- 
nected. The supreme court refused to 
follow this reasoning. 


A collector for the Beatrice Creamery 
Co., which does a_ state-wide business, 
arrived in Erickson at the close of his 
week’s work. He went out to the lake to 
bathe, and there found a company of 
young men and women. He got a bathing 
suit and joined them. He was drowned 
while floating down a waterfall. The court 
said it was quite evident that it was the 
social relaxation the occasion afforded and 
not the necessity of removing the traces 
of travel that induced him to place himself 
in a position of danger. 

The court has reversed itself in a case 
where it previously had decided that a car- 
penter injured while working for a man 
engaged in remodeling his residence, so as 
t- make an apartment of it, could not re- 
cover compensation since that was not the 
regular business of the employer. 


In granting the man compensation finally, 
it said that because of the extensive char- 
acter of the alterations it was reasonalle 
to hold that for the time being that was 
the employer’s regular business. It said 
that each case of this sort must be decided 
by the peculiar facts of the case. 
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Refuses General Rule on Policing 
Long Distance Calls. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has upheld the protest of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. against the 
adoption of any general rule that would 
require the operators to police long dis- 
tance calls in order to avoid use of the 
facilities by persons not entitled to them, 
and who leave the subscriber to pay the 
bills. It does hold, however, that there 
are exceptions that should be recognized, 
and will take the matter up further with 
the telephone company. 


The matter came before it on a com- 
plaint of George Neuswanger, of Alliance, 
who has a main station and two extensions, 
one quite distant in his stockyards and an- 
other in his lumber yard. He said that, 
as he was unable to lock these instruments 
up against unauthorized use, he ought not 
to be held liable for long distance tolls 
run upon the outlying instruments without 
his knowledge. 

The company officials said that to police 
these calls by ringing him up every time 
an extension was used to find out if he 
would be responsible for the charge, would 
not only slacken up the speed of service, 
but lead to irritations. As only in small 
exchanges are operators familiar with the 
voices of their patrons, it would be im- 
possible to ascertain if the person authoriz- 
ing the call was actually the subscriber, 
and this would lead to disputes and irrita- 
tion when bill-collecting time came around. 


It was further pointed out by the com- 
pany that it would have to keep a record 
of those patrons who desire to have all 
calls verified by them, and every time a 
call came in it would be necessary to con- 
sult these records to ascertain if the sta- 
tion was one where such ratification was 
insisted upon. 

The commission held that such a gen- 
eral rule would be putting an unreasonable 
burden on the company and an interfer- 
ence with prompt service, but that circum- 
stances such as govern the service to Neu- 
swanger are of such a character as to call 
for an exception, since it is impossible for 
him and others likewise situated to police 
their own calls. 





Upholds Company in Compelling 
Subscriber to Furnish Batteries. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has denied the request of the North- 

western Railroad Co. that it order the 

Newport Telephone Co. to pay it 90 cents 
for batteries it was’ required to put into 

its telephone. While compelling the sub- 

scriber to furnish batteries is not re- 
garded as good telephone practice, it was 
justified in this case, where the rates were 
unusually low and the company was not 

Paying its way, and where all subscribers 

Were required to supply them. 

The manager of the company said that 
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he was having a hard time keeping the 
company going, but that rather than have 
any trouble he would supply the railroad 
company station with batteries. The com- 
mission says he does not have to do this. 
The company tried to quit business a num- 
ber of years ago, but the commission re- 
fused to give it permission. One of its 
lines is 25 miles long, and has but 15 sub- 
scribers on it. It takes two days to make 
an inspection trip or attend to a trouble 
call. 





Validation of Exchanges 
Already Consolidated. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
has asked permission of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission to consolidate 
its exchange at Doniphan with that of the 
Hamilton County Farmers association, 
and to sell its property there to the latter. 
As a matter of fact the transaction was 
begun and completed some months ago, 
but having been done without the ap- 
proval of the commission and that body 
having ruled that it is necessary to secure 
its approval, the petition was filed. 


Asks 


Doniphan is a small town in the trade 
territory of Grand Island, where the bell 
has one of its best exchanges outside of 
Omaha, and it has been maintained in the 
past because of the business linkup with 
the larger city. Doniphan is just outside 
of the Hamilton County company’s ter- 
ritory, but because of the nearness of 
Aurora it has maintained a small exchange 
there. 

Several years ago the Bell company 
made an arrangement with the Hamilton 
County to take over the matter of giving 
service, and, under a special contract, serv- 
ice has been supplied to patrons of both 
companies. It was because of this con- 
tract that the attorneys for the Bell ad- 
vised the management that it would not 
be necessary to apply to the commission 
for approval of the final sale, as it ante- 
dated the passage of the amendment to 
the constitution which requires transac- 
tions of this sort to have the approval of 
the commission. The attorney general, 
however, ruled to the contrary, and in 
deference to this ruling the request for 
validation has been made. 





Badger Company of Oconomowoc. 
Wis., Gets Increase in Rates. 
On March 17, the Wisconsin Railroad 

Commission authorized the Badger Tele- 

phone Co., of Oconomowoc, to increase its 

net monthly rates for rural business and 
residence service furnished to subscribers 
connected to the Hartford exchange of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., as follows: 


Old New 


rates. rates. 
Rural business, wall set...... $1.75 $2.25 
Rural residence, wall set..... 1.50 2.00 


The order of the commission provides 
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gross rates of 25 cents in excess of the 
net rates quoted, the difference being al- 
lowed as a discount for prompt payment 
of bills. It also provides that the new 
rates may be placed in effect for service 
rendered on and after April 1, 1926. 

The commission found that the revenues 
from the subscribers connected to the 
Hartford exchange were inadequate, by 
over $700, to provide properly for depre- 
ciation and for a full return on the in- 
vestment, and that the new rates requested 
by the applicant would yield an additional 
revenue of only $420 per annum. 

The company’s property is valued at $6,- 
132 on a cost new basis and has a depre- 
ciated value of $4,292. 


Rate Increase for Winter Exchange 
of Wisconsin Bell. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on 
March 17, authorized the Couderay Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its rates for tele- 
phone service at its Winter exchange from 
$1.50 per month for one-party business or 
residence service, $1 for multi-party busi- 
ness or residence and $1.25 for rural serv- 
ice to the following schedule of net month- 
ly rates: 


Old New 


rates. rates. 
Business, one-party.......... $1.50 $2.25 
Business, four-party ........ 1.50 2.00 
Residence, one-party......... 1.50 1.75 
Residence, four-party ....... 1.00 1.50 
Rural grounded service, with- 
in five miles of central 
ee aad eth ree a eat t 1.75 1.50 
Between the 5 and 10-mile 
radius of the central office.. 2.00 1.75 
Beyond the 10-mile radius.... 2.25 2.00 


Miscellaneous rates, 25 cents 
per month extra. 

Rural metallic service, 25 
cents per month extra. 

Non-subscriber charge, 5 cents 

per call. 

The company has recently acquired the 
Winter exchange, which serves 14 local and 
3 rural subscribers, from the Winter Tele- 
phone Co., for a consideration of $1,650. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

March 1: The commission approved the 
acquisition by the United Telephone Co., 
of Abilene, Kans., of the Minneapolis ex- 
change of the Central Kansas Telephone 
Co. 

March 3: The commission approved the 
acquisition by the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. of the properties of the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Cairo. 

CALIFORNIA. 

March 12: Los Gatos Telephone Co. 
applied for authority to place in effect a 
charge of five cents for each local message 
from public telephone stations, and also 
certain rates and rules relative to moves 
and changes of telephone equipment. 

March 17: Mrs. S.. K. Morrison auth- 
orized to sell the Colfax Telephone Ex- 
change properties to Carl G. Bell, who is 
authorized to acquire them and issue a 
note for $2,500 payable on or before two 
years after date with interest at the rate 
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of 7 per cent per annum, and to execute 
a chattel mortgage to secure payment of 
the note. 

March 17: The San Fernando Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authorized to place 
in effect a charge of five cents for each 
local message from public pay stations, on 
and after April 1, 1926. 

March 17: The Exeter Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. granted authority to place 
in effect a charge of five cents for each 
local. message made from public pay sta- 
tions, and also to place in effect certain 
rules and regulations governing moves and 
changes of telephone apparatus. 

March 18: H. J. Schultz, W. C. 
Schmidt, J. Peter Jacobson and other mem- 
bers of the Rural Union Telephone Co. 


applied for authority to abandon telephone 


operations and obtain service elsewhere 
than through the switchboard at Franklin, 
Sacramento county. 

FLORIDA. 

March 22: Hearing at Vero Beach on 
application of Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for an increase in rates. 

March 23: MHearing at Stuart on appli- 
cation of Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for an increase in rates. 

March 24: Hearing at Lake Worth on 
application of Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for an increase in rates. 

March 24: MHearing at Delray on ap- 
plication of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for an increase in rates. 

March 25: Hearing at Fort Lauderdale 


an application of the Southern Bell Tele- - 


phone & Telegraph Co. for an increase in 
rates. 
IDAHO. 

March 9: A certificate of convenience 
and necessitay to operate a telephone line 
in Owyhee county granted Bachman & 
Sons, a corporation. The application says 
that the line will extend from Oreana 
to Murphy with a pay station at Oreana. 

ILLINOIS. 


March 11: The commission granted the 
petition of the Vermilion County Telephone 
Co. for a rehearing of its application for 
permission to increase rates at Westville, 
Georgetown, Ridgefarm, Indianola, Fair- 
mount, Fithian, Oakwood and Catlin. The 
date of hearing has not as yet been an- 
nounced. 

March 23: Hearing at Chicago before 
Commissioner Moynihan on complaint of 
Wm. R. Brand against Illinois Bell Tele- 


phone Co. as to service to complainant at_ 


his residence 7334 Ellwood avenue, city 
of Chicago, and setting aside order as to 
guarantee and other rules and practices of 
the respondent company. 

March 24: Hearing at Chicago before 
Commissioner Burkhardt in the matter of 
proposed advance in rates of the Roseville 
Telephone Co. for service in Roseville, 
county of Warren, stated in rate schedule 
Ill. C. C. No. 3 of the company. 

INDIANA. 


March 15: Application filed by the 
newly-organized United Telephone Co. for 
permission to acquire by purchase seven 
Independent telephone companies operating 
in as many different Indiana counties, 
namely the LaGro-Andrews, J. C. Eckhart, 
Burlington, Kirklin, Matthews, Summit- 
ville. and Citizens telephone companies. 
The incorporators of the company are Max 
F. Hosea, Scott R. Brewer, Wm. M. 
Turner and Harley and Ernest Hodson. 

KANSAS. 


March 11: Application filed by the 
Wetmore Telephone Co. for authorization 
of increased rates. It is proposed to in- 
crease the yearly rate for individual tele- 
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phones from $12 to $13, and for two-party 
line service from $9 to $10. 

March 11: Approval given sale jf 
property of the Hillsboro Telephone FE «- 
change by J. C. Janzen to the Central 
Kansas Telephone Co. 

March 11: Approval given sale of the 
Dexter Telephone Co. property by D. \V. 
Hale to C. E. Fulton. Certificate of con- 
venient and necessity issued to C. E. Ful- 
ton. 

March 11: Sale approved of the prop- 
erty of the Atlanta Telephone Co. to F. R. 
Cooper. Certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity issued to Mr. Cooper. 


NEBRASKA. 


March 17: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Eustis Telephone Co. for 
authority to make a local toll charge of 
five cents for non-subscribers; found rea- 
sonable and authority granted. 

March 17: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Eustis Telephone Co. for 
validation of an: extension set rate of 50 
cents a month; it appearing that the charge 
is reasonable and that it has been collected 
under the impression that it had been au- 
thorized by the commission, authority 
granted. 

March 17: Complaint filed by R. H. 
Roberts, of Malmo, against Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. because of removal of telephone 
following refusal to pay for non-subscriber 
calls, 

March 18: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to sell its exchange at Doniphan 
to the Hamilton County Farmers Tele- 
phone Association. 


OHI0. 


March 6: The Kirtland Telephone Co. 
of Kirtland, Lake county, authorized to 
sell all of its plant, excepting land and 
buildings, to the Ohio Bell Telephone Co.; 
agreed consideration is $2,500. The com- 
mission received numerous communications 
from residents of this territory urging a 
prompt disposition of this application. 

March 6: The Warren & Niles Tele- 
phone Co. filed application for authority 
to issue and sell at par $50,000 common 
stock, the proceeds to be applied toward 
the reimbursement of its treasury for $66,- 
146.50 alleged uncapitalized capital expen- 
ditures to December 31, 1925. 

March 8: Counsel for the Bellevue 
Home Telephone Co. submitted a short 
memorandum upon the application of the 
city for an order to inspect the company’s 
books, citing numerous refusals of the 
commission to grant such relief, and, in 
particular, the recent order in the com- 
plaint of the Southern Ohio Public Serv- 
ice Co. vs. Daniels et al. 

March 9: The commission approved the 
schedule of increased rates in effect at 
North Baltimore by the Wood County 
Telephone Co. since September, 1924, under 
bond. 

March 11: The Huron Telephone Co. 
authorized to issue and sell at par $4,500 
first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, maturing 
$1,000 annually, the proceeds to be used 
to discharge $4,500 first mortgage 5-year 
bonds which mature August 1, 1926. 

March 11: The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., filed application for authority to issue 
and sell at par $11,000,000 6 per cent de- 
mand notes, the proceeds to be used to re- 
imburse the treasury on account of $11,- 
094,201.42 uncapitalized capital expendi- 
tures to December 31, 1926. The commis- 
sion engineers have been directed to check 
the company’s records. 

March 12: The Greene Telephone Co., 


a mutual concern in Trumbull county, filed 
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application for authority to sell an 18-mile 
line to the North East Ohio Telephone 
Co., for $1,267.78. With the: line will be 
included a house and lot, the use of which 
is not explained. 

March 16: On the application of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to put into ef- 
fect at Springfield its suspended increased 
rates, the commission ordered the company 
to file a surety bond for $23,000. Such a 
bond, immediately submitted, was approved 
and filed. 

March 25: MHearing on complaint of 
the village of New Lexington and the 
county commissioners of Perry county re- 
garding the increased rates of the Perry 
County Telephone Co., which became ef- 
fective February 1. 

April 21: Hearing on new schedule of 
rates proposed by the Cincinnati & Su- 
burban Bell Telephone Co. but suspended 
by the commission, upon receipt of numer- 
ous protests. 

OKLAHOMA. 

March 6: John Mason, of the Canute 
Telephone Co., given authority to increase 
his rural switching rate from $4 to $5 per 
annum, and where any reasonable portion 
of the rural line is owned or maintained 
by the telephone company, it is authorized 
to charge $6. The new rates are effective 
April 1. 

March 22: Hearing on complaint of 
Oil State Gas Co. against the Yale Tele- 
phone Co. alleging unreasonable telephone 
charges and asking for general investiga- 
tion of rates in Yale. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


March 3: The Salladasburg & Linden 
Telephone Co. has filed a new tariff, 
which makes increases and changes in ex- 
isting rates. For business telephone rental 
the rate is increased from $20 to $24 per 


year and for residence telephone rental 
from $18 to $24. 
March 10: The Bell Telephone Co. of 


Pennsylvania filed with the commission a 
tariff which makes increases in existing 
rates for the Shamokin district. The new 
rates are to become effective April 21 and 
provide for a 50-cent increase in the 
monthly rate of all telephones used for 


business purposes and 25 cents a month in-_ 


crease for residence telephones. 
TENNESSEE. 

February 17: The commission approved 
the purchase by the Inter-Mountain Tele- 
phone Co. of Bristol, of the physical prop- 
erties.of the Unicoi Telephone Co. for a 
consideration of $25,507.71, an appraisal 
having been filed with the petition, show- 
ing the reproduction cost new, less depre- 
Ciation, to be the amount of the purchase 
price, and the town of Erwin having con- 
sented to the sale and purchase and granted 
a franchise to the purchaser. 

VIRGINIA, 

March 8: Culpeper Telephone Co. au- 
thorized to extend its service in the vicinity 
of the Fredericksburg road, between the 
Blue Hill and the Green county line, in 
accordance with the petition of persons 
living in that vicinity. The Green County 
Mutual Telephone Co. was authorized by 
the commission at the same time to main- 
tain its existing lines, although parallel to 
the Culpeper company’s lines, 

May 20: Hearing on application of the 

Lexington Telephone Co., of Lexington, 
for permission to increase rates. 
_June 2: The Greene County Mutual 
lelephone Co. summoned to appear before 
the commission to show cause why it 
should not be required to place its lines 
anc facilities in better condition, in re- 
sponse to a complaint from Estelle C. 
Dickinson, of Ruckersville. 


TELEPHONY 


WASHINGTON. 

April 20: Hearing at Yakima on appli- 
cation of the Columbia River Telephone 
Co., operating at White Bluffs and Han- 
ford, asking for valuation of its property 
for rate-making purposes. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 13: The commission authorized 
the Burlington, Brighton & Wheatland 
Telephone Co., of Burlington, to issue 
$10,000 of its common stock as a 100 per 
cent stock dividend for the purpose of 
bringing the total of its outstanding se- 
curities more nearly to an equality with 
the value of its property. The company 
had outstanding $10,000 of common stock 
and no funded debt. The book value oi 
the property and plant of the company was 
$27,670.75, as of December 31, 1925, which 
the commission found was approximately 
the fair value. 

March 17: The commission authorized 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to increase 
its rates at Winter. 

March 17: The commission authorized 
the Badger Telephone Co., of Oconomo- 
woc, to increase its rates. 

March 23: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Union Telephone Co. 
of Prarie du Chien for authority to in- 
crease rates. U-3375. 

March 24: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the State Telephone Co., of 
Wisconsin, for authority to issue $275,000 
of stock and $450,000 of bonds for the 
purpose of acquiring the properties of the 
Plymouth Telephone Co., the Two Rivers 
Telephone Co., the Seymour-Schiocton 
Telephone Co., and the Eastern Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. SB-2162. 

March 25: Hearing at Madison on the 
investigation on motion of the commission 
of the toll rates, rules, etc., of the Cam- 
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bridge Telephone Co. and the Deerfield 
Telephone Co. U-3331. 

March 26: Hearing on the application 
of the Eagle River Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to reestablish its rules and prac- 
tices pertaining to service charges and col- 
lections, postponed from February 25 to 
this date. 

March 30: Hearing at Watertown on 
the application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates for telephone service in the city of 
Watertown. U-3358. 

March 30: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Iron Belt Telephone Co.., 
of Iron Belt, for authority to increase 
rates. U-3374. 

March 30: Hearing at Beloit on the 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates at 
the Beloit exchange. U-3336. 

March 31: Hearing at Whitewater on 
the application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates in 
the city of Whitewater. U-3334. 

March 31: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Rantoul Telephone Co., 
of Potter, for authority to increase rates. 
U-3381. 

April 7: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Beloit Farm Telephone 
Co., of Beloit, for authority to increase 
rates. U-3386. 

April 9: Application of the Winter 
Telephone Co. of Winter for authority to 
dissolve. U-3382. 

April 14: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Hammel Telephone Co. 
for authority to dissolve. U-3383. 

April 15: Hearing at Three Lakes on 
the application of the Three Lakes Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates. U-3351. 
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Telephone Company 
Financing 


We are thoroughly conversant with 
the management problems of telephone 
companies—especially finance—and are 
well equipped to underwrite issues of 


$150,000 


and upwards 


If you are in need of additional capital or 
refinancing, at least to the extent of this sum, 
we invite your inquiry. 


BARTLETT & GORDON 


INCORPORATED 
First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 























Modern System in Old English City 


Ancient British Town of Shrewsbury, Founded in the Sixth Century, Now 
Has Modern Automatic Telephone Exchange—Considerable Growth Antici- 
pated from Present Density of One Telephone to Every 40 of Population 


By J. W. Catchpole, 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool, England 


With a history dating back to the time 
of the Roman conquerors, the old English 
town of Shrewsbury finds itself the next 
municipality to benefit from the British 
Post Office’s program of modernizing 
Great Britain’s telephone system. While 
Shrewsbury is now a thriving center of a 
rich agricultural community, with a popu- 
lation of over 31,000, many evidences of 
notable events in times past can be seen in 
a walk through the town. Segments of the 
ancient city wall, built probably in about 
the eighth or ninth century, are still stand- 
ing. 

In the original school building, built in 
in the 16th century, many men outstanding 
in English history were educated, including 
the world famous Charles Darwin, father 
of the evolutionary theory. By a curious 
coincidence, the present superintendent en- 
gineer for the Shrewsbury automatic ex- 
change now lives in the house formerly 
occupied by this noted author. 

The newly-installed equipment consists 
of 1,000 lines of startdard Strowger auto- 
matic apparatus, manufactured and _in- 
stalled for the telephone department of the 
British Post Office by the Automatic Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. The ex- 





Line Switch Units at the Shrewsbury Automatic Exchange— Power 


change was successfully 
cut into service at 2 
o’clock on the afternoon 
of Saturday, January 9; 
the mayor, Councillor 
R. D. Bramley, inaug- 
urating the event by 
dialing the deputy may- 


mo 
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Line Switch Units and Selector Boards, Shrewsbury Automatic Exchange. 


or, Councillor R. Bates Maddison. 
The building housing the equipment is 
adjacent to the General Post Office build- 
ing. The present capacity of the exchange 
is of 1,000 lines, of which 800 lines are 
already in use. Provision is made, how- 
ever, so that the capacity can be expanded 
ultimately to 1,800 lines, since a consider- 
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Plant and Battery Room at the Shrewsbury Exchange 
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able growth in the number of telephones 
in use is anticipated in the next few years. 

The present telephone density of the 
area is only one telephone to every 40 
inhabitants, which is considerably below 


the average for similar localities. It has 
also been found that the installation of 
the automatic system results in increased 
popularity of telephone service, with an 
accompanying increase in the demand for 
telephones. 

The numbering 
digit, subscribers in the Shrewsbury area 
being assigned numbers lying between 2,000 
and 2,999. Subscribers from the outside 
desiring number in the 
Shrewsbury area are handled by a special 


system used is four- 


access to any 


manual operator, who dials the required 
number for them. 

Special numbers have been assigned as 
follows: 


0—Long distance. 
90—Telegrams. 
91—Information. 
92—Special services. 
93—Rural operator. 
99—Test clerk 


There are at present nine standard rotary 
line-switch P.B.X. unit. 
These are of the usual type, one side of 
the frame 
switches, and the 
There are three shelves of these 


units, and one 


equipped with rotary line 


other side with con- 
nectors. 
latter per unit, with eight on a shelf. 

The other automatic equipment consists 
of two selector trunk boards, a repeater 
rack, a four-bay meter rack, an M. D. F. 
and a link distributing frame. 
supplied 
motor-generator sets for furnishing ring- 


The exchange is with two 
ing current, tones, etc.; one designed to 
operate from the city current supply, and 
the other to be driven by current from the 
storage batteries in case of failure of the 
city power supply. The storage batteries 
are charged by a direct-connected motor 
generator set, operating on 420 volts D. C. 
from the city power supply. 

A two-panel power board carries the 
control switches and indicating instruments 
for the power equipment. 


Telephone, Gas and Electric Prop- 
erties in One Organization. 
rhe Northwestern Illinois Utilities is 

the name of a new million dollar company 

which has _ recently 
utility properties of the Mt. Carroll Elec- 
tric Light Co., the Peoples Gas & Electric 

Co. and the Carroll County Independent 


acquired the entire 


Telephone Co. The principal office will be 


TELEPHONY 


in Savanna, IIl., and branch offices will be 
maintained in Mt. Carroll, Chadwick and 
Thomson. 

It is stated that the new company is 
owned entirely by the former owners of 
the three companies absorbed and that the 
management of the new company will be 
in the hands of the same men who have so 
successfully managed and developed the 
former companies. It is also stated that 
the Northwestern Illinois Utilities is 
strictly a Carroll County enterprise and 
has no connection with any outside utility 
or other outside interests. F. J. Stransky 
of Savanna is the president of the new 
company. F. P. Bowen will continue to 
be the general manager of its gas and elec- 
tric department; E. R. Allen, the general 
manager of its telephone department; and 
P. M. Ferguson its secretary and chief 
bookkeeper. 

The board of directors of the new com- 
pany will, so far as possible, be composed 
of former directors of the Carroll County 
Independent Telephone Co. and the Peoples 
Gas & Electric Co. 


Lincoln, Neb., to Adopt New Toll 
Operating Plan. 

General Manager John H. Agee of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., is planning to adopt in the 
near future throughout the territory, the 
combined recording and line method of toll 
operating. This is a method devised by 
W. F. Cozad, of the Northwestern Bell 
company at Omaha. Before the year is 
over it is destined to be in general use 
where direct circuits connect toll points. 
The primary object is to speed up toll con- 
nections so that they will be almost as 
quickly obtained as are local connections. 

Where the calling subscriber has the 
telephone number of the person desired, the 
toll operator calls directly through to the 
number and gets the person called with not 
more than a half-minute wait on the part 
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of the person wishing the connection, who 
meanwhile holds the line by request. 

In most of the large exchanges, where 
the rule cannot be well enforced that the 
number be given, the toll operators will 
each have at hand the names and corre- 
sponding numbers of the leading hotels and 
connected with this ex- 
With this information in front of 
her, it is possible to handle a large volume 
of traffic without directory information. 


business firms 


change. 


The possibilities of increased toll rev- 
enues have been greatly enlarged by this 
method. It means that each circuit will 
be available for a largely increased num- 
ber of calls each day, and provides a 
service so satisfactory that it is bound to 
grow in favor and use. 

The operator asks the subscriber to re- 
main on the line for a moment, and if 
there is a busy signal, or if the circuit 
is in use or no answer is received, the 
calling 
proceeds through the old routine applying 


patron is dismissed and the call 


to delayed message traffic. 

The company anticipates that its greatest 
cifficulty will be in 
is a B board between the toll and the auto- 


Lincoln, where there 


matic boards, and it will require two 


months before the equipment can be 


All com- 


business, however, will be handled 


changed to meet the situation. 
pany 
hy the new -method. 

As the circuits are now built up on the 
Lincoln toll lines, it is estimated that from 
40 to 50 per cent of the originating busi- 
ness will be handled in this speedy way. 
City Telephone Co., of Sidney, 
Iowa, Changes Owners. 

J. F. Meyer has sold to W. J. 
of Omaha, Neb., all of his interest in the 
City Telephone Co., with headquarters in 


3rownell, 


Sidney, Iowa. The deal comprises the ex- 
changes at Sidney, Tabor, Randolph, Riv- 
Possession will be 


erton and Thurman. 


given June 1. 





1926, at 3:00 P. M. 
and reopened on April 1, 1926. 


March 22, 1926. 





"THEODORE GARY AND COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Seventy-first Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of $3.00 a share on the Common Stock; 
$2.00 a share on the Preferred Stock has this day been declared payable 
April 1, 1926, to the Stockholders of record as of the 3lst day of March, 
The books will be closed to transfer on March 25th 


H. L. 


First Vice-President and Treasurer. 


GARY, 
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TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 


which will be 











Creosoted Wood Conduit 


Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, ant g | Blocks 
and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross Arms, Signal Tr 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires, 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 


OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. Y. 


unking 


Established 1881 
WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 











With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Relay Automatic for Station 5 IT, 
Birmingham, England. 

The new studio of 5 IT (wave length 
479 meters) British broadcasting station 
at Birmingham, England, which was 
opened on February 20, has been equipped 
with a Relay automatic telephone ex- 
change of the very latest type. 

The installation, which is initially one 


made via the automatic exchange only, 
and no human operators are employed to 
work this apparatus. 

Thirty lines and 4 A and B feeds (con- 
necting circuits) have already been fitted, 
but the switchboard has a capacity of 6 
feeds and 40 lines. A two-digit number- 
ing scheme is used for the subscribers’ 
lines—20 to 49—and “O” is dialed to ob- 
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Private Automatic Branch Exchange at the 


of 30 lines, is constructed on the expand- 
ing book-case principle, so that additional 
units can be added as required. The ex- 
change not only connects every depart- 
ment for the building with every other 
one, for automatic communication, but it 
also establishes immediate communication 
with the manual switchboard for outgoing 
and incoming public exchange calls. 
With this Relay combination service, 
only one telephone is used to get the auto- 
matic internal calls as well as the ordinary 
Post Office calls; all internal calls are 


British Broadcasting Station in Birmingham, 


tain the P. A. B. X. operator. The auto- 
matic apparatus is accommodated on a 
rack comprising two bays, each 2 feet 
wide, the overall width of the rack being 
4 ft. 8 ins. the depth of the relay cases 
being 10% inches. 

The ringing machine is driven from 
the exchange battery and also provides 
the standard tones—dialing tone, ringing 
tone, busy-back tone and “number unob- 
tainable” tone. 

A one-position manual board is pro- 
vided for connection to the public ex- 
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are provided. 


change and is fitted with four exchange 
lines and two tie lines; eight cord circuits 
Alarms are fitted on the 
manual board to indicate when a iuse 
blows, either on the automatic rack. or on 
the manual fuse panel which is fitted at 
the back of the manual board. 

Lamp signals are also provided to indi- 
cate: (a) Short-circuited or faulty lines; 
(b) Failure on the part of the caller to 
replace the receiver after conversation or 
after hearing the busy-back tone; and (c) 
Receiver removed from the switch-hook 
and left off without a call being made. 

Facilities are provided for switching ten 
subscribers’ lines direct to the public ex- 
change at night. 

As will be seen from the accompanying 
illustration, the automatic board and the 
manual board are accommodated in the 
same room. This is possible with the 
Relay system owing to the silence of op- 
eration of the switching arrangements. 





French Battery Co. Tells of New 
Improved Telephone Cells. 

A new folder issued by the French Bat- 
tery Co., Madison, Wis., gives data regard- 
ing the new and improved French tele- 
phone dry cells. Attention is directed to 
a brass dowell post that is securely screwed 
into the center of the carbon pencil, thus 
assuring positive contact throughout the 
life of the cell. 

The results of tests, extending over a 
period of months, are graphically shown by 
a curve indicating the outstanding qualities 
of these cells. 

The new method of packing the French 
dry cells for shipment is described. By 
use of corrugated fibre board egg-crate 
partitions fitted snugly into sturdy wire- 
bound containers, the cells are held tightly 
in an upright position and thus protected 
against damage from falls or rough han- 
dling. Each box holds 50 cells in two tiers 
of 25 each, having two sections of heavy 
cardboard between the tiers. 


Kellogg Company Appoints Two 
Representatives for Nebraska. 
The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 

of Chicago, has made arrangements to 

more thoroughly cover its territory in Ne- 
braska, and has appointed two salesmen, 

R. L. Thomas of Lincoln and A. L. 

Thomas of Laredo, Mo., to represent it 

there. 

D. E. McGregor, who has been the 
company’s Nebraska representative for the 
past five and a half years, has resigned to 
devote himself to telephone properties he 
owns in central Nebraska. 

The new salesmen, although of the same 
name, are not related. R. L. Thomas will 
have his headquarters in Lincoln and cover 
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Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 
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| OPPORTUNITIES! 


Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 





—_—— 


“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 

APPARATUS/ 

and exchange equipment saves you 30 

te 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 

quaranteed. 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED 

ter the installation and operation of a 

cemplete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 

tral Energy. 

SIGHTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 

ef our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 

gent puts it past the experimental 

stage. Ask for Our Free No. 78 Bar- 

qin Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Electric Lompany 


Chicago, IIl. 


REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 


RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Stromberg No. 357 C. B. Straight line 
epee Mites SOO Gis 6. vieccsseesseneeas $ 5.76 
Kellogg No. 39 Unbreakable type C. B. 
Desk sets complete with No. 175 
Straight line Steel bell box @........ 6.75 
Stromberg No. 681 C. B. Straight line 
desk set complete with steel or wood 
OE Ee bicasdseeeawicceonen wis 7.00 
Stromberg No. 428 type C. B. Straight 
line desk set complete with wood sig- 








= Ree rrr ee 6.50 
Kellogg 16 Cycle Harmonic ringers with 
oo ears eer Te 1.25 
Chicago Telephone Suppiy Co. 4-bar, 

1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. compacts...... 6.75 
Am. Elec. Co. No. 360 Pony type 3-bar 


1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. compacts $7.00 
—4-bar @ $7.50—5-bar @............ 8.25 
Monarch 4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. 


SE Se dg ckcadsrnvaciakagaeinneee 7.25 
Weston Model No. 54 D. C. Volt-Meter 

ee SS OD Fe Weed. Dicccesadadseces 7.00 
Weston Model No. 269 Am-Meter Scale 0 

a ae Mn: Ci ddctnacei eee reneee es 5.00 
Weston No. 269 type Mil-Amp. Meter 

Scale 0 to 25 Mil-Amps. @........... 5.00 
Weston Model 269 D. C. Volt-Meter Scale 

oe 2 Ce Mv cscawsese devo vecouw 5.00 


Western Elec. No. . 250 Transmitters, 
complete with backs and mouthpiece @ 1.30 
Kellogg Local or C. B. Transmitters, 


complete. as above @....cccccccccecs 1.10 
Dean 3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. desk 
NE EE Dad aé:b be Dadin dan nha ede oe ee eee A 8.75 
Stromberg No. 428 3-bar 1000 or 1600 
_ohm ee Se UC DE Pare 8.50 
Kellogg No. 9A Pole changer @........ 15.00 


Stromberg Carlson 1000 ohm self con- 
tained ringers with gongs @ $1.35— 
less gongs @ 


Write fer our new price list just off the press 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Net Inc. 
E. C. Stoeffhaas, Mgr. 
1940 W. 2list Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Neare aot connected with or successors to Rebuilt Telephone Equip. Co 








FREE DIRECTORIES—Companies in 
ansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and lowa, write for our plan. We pay 
you for your list of names. Acme Ad- 
patising Co., 818 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
ans. ; 


or 





Electrical Instrument Repair Co. 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
REBUILT 

TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
GUARANTEED 


QUALITY—SERVICE—PRICE 


What “REBUILT” means to us! 


By “REBUILT” we mean that 
all interior and exterior parts 
are thoroughly rebuilt, all worn 
and defective parts replaced— 


That all exposed metal parts 
are either renickeled, or sand- 
blasted and black-satin finished— 
That all wood cabinets are re- 
paired and refinished so as to 
give an appearance like new. 


Write for our Latest 
Bulletin. It’s free. 


Electrical Instrument Repair Co. 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED 














— 
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HELP WANTED 





WANTED—A lineman who must fur- 
nish his own car. State wages desired, 
experience and reference. All applica- 


tions must be in the hands of said Com- 
Pany on or before May 1, 1926, at noon. 
Vashi ngton & Western Telephone Co., 
Verdicree, Nebraska. 


CONDENSERS 


New Kellogg No. 16, 2 M. F.....$ .75 
New Kellogg No. 8, 1 M. F........ 50 
New Mansbridge, 2 M. F.......... -70 
New Mansbridge, 1 M. F......... 55 
New Mansbridge, % M. F......... 50 


Retested Kellogg, No. 16, 2 M. F. .50 
Retested Kellogg, No. 8, 1 M. F... .35 
Retested Kellogg, No. 64, 2 M. F. .50 
Retested Kellogg, No. 12, 1 M. F. .35 
a Kellogg, No. 41, 1% 


Retested Kellogg, No. 36, 2 M. F. .50 
ey Leich Elec., No. 1-A, 1 


Retested Ss. C. Co, No. 19, 2 
Retested 8S. C. Co., No. 22, 2 
M. F. 


Retested W. E. Co., 21-K, 1M. F. .35 
Retested W. E. Co., 21-F, 1 M. F. .35 


Retested W. E. Co., 21-AC, % 
Mh, Be ccccccccccccccccscccccces 25 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 


SUPPLY CO. 
30 W. Spruce St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


Get your Telephone Repair 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 
Lawrenceville, Illinois. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, fil 








Kellogg Cordless Switchboards 


2 Trunks §8 stations capacity] 
5 Trunks 15 stations capacity 


Reliable Telephone & Supply Co. 
Chas. Domke, Mgr. 
545 N. Fourth St., Cor. Goodale St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





FOR SALE—First class magneto 
telephones, W. E. and Stromberg, wall 
and desk. All 1000 ohm ringers. 
Shipped subject to your inspection. 
Priced right. Cazenovia Tele. Corpn., 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—“‘HIGH JOINTS” on 
rural lines make trouble. Find them 
easily with a “Little Detective Splice 
Tester.” Prepaid for dollar bill. Par- 
ticulars free. Portis Tel. & Elec. Co., 
Portis, Kans. 








FOR SALE—Telephone Exchange of 
250 telephones. Address owner, F. L. 
Campbell, Kirkland, Tex. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Young mar- 
ried man desires permanent location. 
Three years’ technical training; three 
years’ experience. Instrument work 
preferred. Must have opportunity for 
advancement. Address 6530, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


STEADY POSITION WANTED — 
As trouble shooter; had four years’ ex- 
perience on common battery and mag- 
neto. Plenty references. Address 6529, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—By a prom- 
ising young man; good habits; handy 
with hooks. Desires association with 
company offering assistance in his ad- 
vancement. Address Giles Edwards, 
525 Jackson St., Wausau, Wis. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone ex- 
change 500 or more stations. South 
Dakota preferred. Will consider others 
in central west, or California. Write 
6521, care of TELEPHONY. 
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Valuation—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELE”HONE ENGINEER 
Member A I. E. E. 


Member W. S. E. 
1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








During recent years 

I have been privileged 
PHONE "N to appraise Telephone 
Loses Sa Exchanges all over 
the United States. 
The list totals 410. 
Would you like to 
avail yourself of my 
services? 


903-4 Lemcke Building 


JOHNS), 


Jee 


— 9 —— ——>"| 














oiwee® 


INDIANAPOLIS 











ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports. 
Appraisal! and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg Kansas City, Mo. 











W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 














TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 








J.G.WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in 
Financial 
and 


Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
C Investigations, Organization, 
Operation of Telephone Companies, 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 











Please 


tell the Advertiser you saw 
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the eastern half of the state. He has been 
thoroughly trained in the mechanical end 
of the business, having been engaged in 
the maintenance department of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for a 
number of years. A. L. Thomas will have 
charge of the western part of the state, 
and his headquarters will be at Grand Is- 
land. His father operates the local tele- 
phone plant at Laredo, and his son has 
been trained from the ground up in the 
business. 


H. A. White, sales manager for the 
Kansas City office of the Kellogg company, 
is now serving ten states from that point. 
Nebraska is the most northern state of 
the group, most of them being listed as 
southwestern states. Mr. White says the 
Nebraska business doubled last year, and 
the situation is so encouraging that it was 
decided to place two men in the state so 
that the field might be thoroughly covered. 


Book of Facts on Selection of 
Motor Vehicles for Utilities. 
“Trucks for Public Utilities” is the title 

of a handsome “book of facts for the guid- 

ance of public utility operators in the sclec- 
tion of motor trucks” recently published 

by Graham Brothers, of Detroit, Mich., a 

division of Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


This 72-page booklet contains interesting 
and helpful articles on “The Motor Truck 
in the Utility Field” and “Economy of 
Motor Truck Operation,” which are pro- 
fusely illustrated. It also describes and 
illustrates many types of freight and pas- 
senger vehicles built by Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., and Graham Bros. to meet the exact- 
ing demands, within their capacities, of 
public service companies. 


Made Sales Development Special- 
ist for New England Territory. 


Announcement is made by the Graybar 
Electric Co. of the appointment of Charles 
M. Kelly of White Plains, N. Y.,. as dis- 
trict sales development specialist for New 
England territory, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Kelly will be in charge 
of all engineering work in connection with 
the sale and installation of public address 
equipment and other applications of elec- 
trical amplification apparatus. 


Mr. Kelly is ably qualified by training 


and experience to fill this important posi-- 


tion. He was born at Amesbury, Mass., 
in 1891, and after obtaining his prepara- 
tory education, attended the University of 
Maine, graduating from that institution 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
1914. Immediately after graduation, he 
joined the Western: Electric Co. as a mem- 
ber of its engineering staff, in which posi- 
tion he remained until 1917, when he 
joined the U. S. Naval Reserve Force with 
the rank of lieutenant. 

Upon his return to civilian life in 1919, 
Mr. Kelly entered the employ of the 
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& Times Faster. 


“Typewriters’’ Names, A ¢- 
qresnee and rates 


Aadressogteph 
906 W. Van Buren St. Chicaze, lil, 











ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








HARRY N. FARIS 


Telephone Consultant 


Service Investigations Rebuilding Programs 
Rate Studies and Fundamental Plant Plans 
Allied Accounting Service 


308 West 6th St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


{u all branches of 'elephone Engineering 
Rate Cases. Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - 





OHIO 











LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Cutting & Washington Radio Corp. He 
remained with this company for two years, 
and then entered the employ of the Holmes 
Electric Protective Co. In the fall of 
1922, he re-entered the employ of the 
Western Electric Co. as a 
at its New York offices. He became in 
turn assistant broadcasting sales engineer, 
and later assistant public address 
manager, in which position he 
until his present appointment as district 
sales development specialist for the New 
England territory of the Graybar Electric 
Western Electric 


sales engineer 


sales 


remained 


merchandisers of 
products. 


Co., 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, March 22.—Copper—Dull; 
electrolytic spot and futures, 1444@14'4c 
Tin—Easy; spot and nearby, $65.25; fu- 
tures, $62.87. Iron—Steady; No. 1 1 rth- 
ern, $22,0023.50; No. 2 northern, $21.00@ 
2250: No. 2. southern, $22.00723.00. 
Lead—Steady ; 8.20@8.30c. Zinc— 
Steady; East St. Louis spot and futures, 
7.50c. Antimony—20.00c. 
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his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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The owner = and 
manager of a Wis- 
consin telephone ex- 
change sends TELE- 
PHONY a letter urg- 
ing the necessity of some action to protect 
telephone companies from injustice in con- 
nection with the moving and rebuilding of 
pole lines to conform to the rules of state 
highway commissions. Observing his own 


experience, there seems to be a real basis 
for this demand. 

He points out that two years ago his 
company rebuilt its line along a section of 
new road, measuring six miles, and made 
the changes as specified by the highway 
engineers. Now a new ruling by the state 
highway commission calls for a widening 
of the surface and corresponding changes 
in the ditches on either side of the road. 

This compels the telephone company— 
which followed the highway commission’s 
1924—to do 


again at a cost of much money, 


order of its work all over 
loss of time 
and additional labor. 

* * * * 

According to the Wisconsin manager, 
there should be a united effort on the part 
of telephone associations to secure legisla- 
tion that will prevent such occurrences, or 
at least reimburse the companies that have 


to dup! 


icate their line construction when- 


ever the hard-road officials adopt new 
rules, 

Ther have been many similar cases of 
hards| on telephone companies in con- 
hection with the nation-wide enterprise of 


Mprovng rural highways. However, tele- 


phone en have recognized the 


bette r 


value of 


ids, and they have cheerfully done 


POLE LINES AND HIGHWAY RULINGS; 
REMARKS ON CONSOLIDATIONS 


their part in carrying out such plans, but 
there is no good reason why they should 
be made “the goat” as in such cases as the 
one described. 

Telephone associations should consider 
the question and devise some means of 
relief and protection for companies thus 


imposed upon. 


* * * * 


That was excellent advice that President 
R. B. Still gave the Texas Independent 
Telephone Association at the Fort Worth 
convention regarding the financing and 
management of telephone properties. His 
and with em- 


words deserve repeating, 


phasis. After expressing confidence in the 
telephone industry as a desirable permanent 
investment, President Still said: 

“Let me, however, plead with you all to 
remain in what I believe is the best and 
safest business to be found. I do not say 
to you that it is a ‘get-rich-quick’ game, but 
it is safe. I doubt if any business has 
fewer complete failures than our own. 

My advice to all owners of telephone 
property is that you not only stay where 
you are but that you improve your plant, 
both outside construction and equipment: 
make it better each year; don’t allow your 


property to become ramshackle and un- 


serviceable. Do not attempt to cover more 


territory than you can properly maintain 


; a 
ind finance. 

Mr. Still’s comments on consolidations in 
interest, and 


the telephone field are of 


show, also, that much 
general thought is 
being given to the 
question of business 

combinations because 
of the 


mergers of capital that are being 


proposed at this time. The idea that such 
smaller companies as cannot finance them- 
selves locally should be grouped together 
for financing purposes agrees with the 
opinions of many other telephone leaders. 
” said Mr. Still, “can 


however, at this time be financed and, for 


“Large properties, 
the first time in history, the bonds on Inde- 
pendent property can be readily marketed. 
This, it appears to me, shouid be encourag- 


ing to those of us engaged in the business, 


and increases our confidence in it as a 
permanent investment.” 
* * * * 
Every business man—in fact, every in- 


khabitant of the United States—should be 
keenly interested in events relating to con- 
solidations and mergers of industrial con- 
cerns. Recent developments show signifi- 
cantly that plans for such combinations of 
capital seem to proceed smoothly up to a 
certain point and then halt; there is an 


explosion of opposition, and then the 
project dies. 

Usually it is because there are charges 
that a monopoly is intended ; public opinion 
cries out, and a government agency puts up 
the bars. A case in point is the action of 
Commerce Commission in 


Nickel 


aimed to 


the Interstate 


preventing the big Plate railroad 


consolidation which combine a 


half dozen important railway systems. A 
significant incident of this affair was that 
after the Nickel Plate 


shortly merger 
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“blew up,” several railroads increased their 
dividends. 
* * & * 

Another instance of the re-affrming of 
the “no monopoly” policy of the American 
people was the sudden collapse of the 
“bread trust” that seemed to be sailing 
serenely on to a consummation until the 
federal Department of Justice shouted 
“Stop!” in no uncertain tones. 

These two cases indicate that the repre- 
sentatives of Big Business who aspire to 
form mergers and set up combinations in 
any particular industry need to watch 
their step. 

* * * x 

One. of the Chicago banks recently issued 
a statement to its investing customers, 
bearing on the present trend in mergers 
that shows the change which has come in 
the fashion pertaining to such combines. 

It points out that, in the old days, the 
idea was held by merger promoters that an 
industry could be monopolized, competition 
stifled and enormous profits realized. While 
it is not claimed that human nature has 
risen above such aims, it is recognized that 
they have been abandoned in the main be- 
cause it was found they did not. work out. 
and, besides, the law stepped in to prevent. 

x * * x 
As a matter of fact, it has: been de- 


termined that a corporation can became too 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
6, 7 and 8. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Hotel Ft. Des 
Moines, April 13, 14 and 15. 

Ohio, Columbus, New Neill House, 
April 21, 22 and 23. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 19, 20 and 21. 

United States Association, Chicago, 
Hotel Sherman, October 12, 13, 14 
and 15. 








big to be safe for the public or profitable 
to itself. The bank diagnosis of the 
merger idea says: 

“About 25 years ago industrial consolida- 
tion was proceeding at such a rapid rate 
that it seemed likely that practically every 
industry would fall under the control of 
the gigantic ‘trusts.’ But, to the surprise 
of all, instead of the promoters and in- 
vestors realizing the fabulous profits they 
had expected, there followed a series of 
failures of these ‘trusts,’ including the 
American Malting Co., the National Salt 
Co., the United Starch Co. and others. 

In 1903, after one of the greatest bull 
markets in history, there occurred the ‘rich 
man’s panic’ in which the stocks of the 
‘trusts’ collapsed. Since then there has 
been no equivalent wave of consolidation 


until the present. Absolute monopoly was 
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found to be both expensive and im- 


practical.” 
* * *k x 
As to the present era of business con- 
solidations, the bank statement says: 
“The present wave of industrial consoli- 
seems to 


dation spring from different 


motives. First, there is rarely an attempt 
at absolute monopoly. In addition, the 
attitude of the courts has been reversed 
since the Northern Securities case. The 
holding company has been reinstated and 
the ‘rule of reason’ is widely applied. 


No longer is all combination opposed, but 


only when it is socially undesirable, is in 


restraint of trade or when unfair methods 
in competition are used in establishing it. 
. . . The courts would probably sustain the 
Federal Trade Commission in blocking any 
combinations which were designed to 
benefit the promoter rather than the con- 


sumer. Investors, accordingly, should be 


careful to support only those consolidations 


from which real economies will be de- 
rived.” 
* * * x 

Aside from all theories, the plain lesson 
to be learned from the actual events that 
have occurred is that the people of the 
United States are just as strongly opposed 
to monopoly as they ever were, and that 
the government representatives are fully 


aware of that fact. 


“Low-Down’” on Plant Accounting 


Plant, Maintenance and Depreciation Accounting Methods Discussed from the 
Viewpoint of a Practical Telephone Accountant—Some Light on the Working 
Details—Paper Presented at Annual Convention of South Dakota Association 


By G. A. Anderson, 


General Auditor, Dakota Central Telephone Co., Aberdeen, S. D. 


We are interested in all phases of ac- 
counting, but more especially in plant and 
depreciation accounting because plant and 
depreciation reserves represent the net 
book cost of plant when taken together 
and that represents the “stock in trade”— 
if it can be called such—of the telephone 
companies. 

When a merchant buys a stock of goods 
he adds on a sufficient margin above cost 
so as to produce a profit after paying his 
expenses, but from the time of the origi- 
nal investment a comparison can hardly 
be made as to merchandising and that of 
the public utility. The merchant may 
charge what he pleases for his wares, but 
this is not the case with the telephone 
company. 

The telephone company must make an 
application to the state utility commission 


for permission to establish any rate 
charged the patron. When so doing it is 
necessary that it know, among many 
other things, what the investment in plant 
is. Is it not, then, more necessary now 
than ever before that we know these 
costs? 

These costs are about double what they 
were a few years ago, so that when we 
go before the commission to ask rates 
we must know what our book costs are; 
this, however, does not infer that rates 
are based on book costs or that they 
should be. 

At the present time practically all pub- 
lic utilities are subject to national or state 
regulation. One important phase of reg- 
ulation has been the promulgation of ac- 
counting classifications for the public util- 
ities coming within the jurisdiction of the 


various commissions. The powers, and 
in certain instances, the duties of the com- 
missions also, provide that the forms of 
all books, accounts and records to be 
kept are to be prescribed by the commis- 
sions. This power, where granted, has 
not always been exercised. 

In this state, however, the uniform sys- 
tem of accounts sets up the account clas- 
sification, as well as the forms to be used 
by telephone companies, while the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s uniform 
system of accounts merely sets up the 
classification of the accounts. 

. Most of the accounting classifications 
contain rules or definitions for the pur- 
pose of assisting the public utility in dis- 
tinguishing between the different classes 
of expenditures. Among the more impor- 


tant are construction, operation, mainte- 
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narice, and depreciation. The rules sub- 
mitted for dividing these charges among 
these classes are very general; conse- 
quently a considerable variation in ac- 
counting practice has grown up among 
the various Independent companies, at 
least in respect to the division of cer- 
tain charges among the classes before 
mentioned. 

With the idea of trying to overcome 
these variations in charges to accounts 
with respect to the Class A Independent 
companies two conferences have been held 
ir Chicago at which there were representa- 
tives from most of these companies. It 
was found there was a considerable varia- 
tion in the interpretation of the classifi- 
cation of the accounts as promulgated 
by the commission. 

At the conference held last April, a list 
of items of material as well as the cost 
of placing them was proposed and it was 
specified which items should be charged 
to the fixed capital accounts. When these 
same items are retired, the cost in plant 
should be credited to the fixed capital ac- 
count involved, and this amount, plus cost 
of removal less the amount of salvage 


should be charged to depreciation re- 
serves. This procedure was approved 
and it was agreed that this should be 
carried out by all the companies con- 
cerned, 


I believe that the companies which were 
represented at these conferences derived 
quite a little good out of them. This 
same idea was carried out in a conference 
for the smaller companies at Des Moines 
last June and it would seem to me that 
this plan might be of benefit in this state. 

One of the most important questions 
to be determined by the public utility ac- 
ccuntant, auditor, or possibly the man- 
ager of a small company, is the propriety 
of capitalizing expenditures to construc- 
tion. I might mention that I know of 
some companies operating as many as 
three or four exchanges where they have 
gone along for as much as three, four and 
even more years without any charges to 
the fixed capital or depreciation reserves, 
or any credits to the fixed capital accounts 
for removals of plant. Such a procedure 
cannot but reflect an improper condition 
and will sooner or later cause trouble. 

The engineering department, if the 
company has one, or in the case of the 
smaller companies the manager, directs the 
maintenance and renewal of property as 
well as that of new construction. In 
man instances, the same group of work- 
men, and in the smaller companies the 
Manuger, performs the various classes of 
wor!-, and certain kinds of materials used 


for construction and maintenance are 
identical, so that the division of the 
char-es is a difficult and important con- 
sider::tion. 

Or'ginally many companies made 
char es for material, labor and other 
charces direct to the accounts involved, 
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even on the larger projects. Under such 
conditions a proper control of charges was 
very difficult, inasmuch as the costs of 
one piece of work might be scattered over 
the various accounts and information as 
to the exact nature of the work was dif- 
ficult of ascertainment. 


These difficulties have been overcome 
by the larger companies with a system of 
authorizations. Under this system, if the 
matter of certain construction of impor- 
tant maintenance work comes up, the de- 
partment in charge prepares a statement 
of the work to be performed, giving the 
reason therefor and nature of the work 
to be undertaken, together with a detailed 














“One of the Most Important Questions to 
Be Determined by the Public Utility Ac- 
countant or Small Company Manager,” 
Says Mr. Anderson, “‘Is the Propriety of 
Capitalizing Expenditures to Construction.” 


estimate of the cost. In case the work 
is to replace existing property, this fact 
is stated, with the particulars 
thereto. 

Several copies of these estimates are 
prepared showing the details enumerated, 
together with the necessary blueprints. 
The original is passed to whoever is to 
approve the project for his approval, 
after which it is given a number. A copy 
of this goes to the accounting department 
and all costs of a particular piece of work 
are ear-marked with the authorization 
number. 

The accounting department assembles 
all costs by authorizations, but these rec- 
ords also contain a division by accounts, 
so that the proper clearing can be made. 

This plan as used by larger companies 
is, no doubt, too elaborate for smaller 
companies, but I can see no reason why 
a plan similar to this can not be em- 
ployed by even the smaller companies. 

This outline, of course, deals with cer- 
tain projects which are not classed as 


relating 
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routine construction. In this case it is 
necessary to decide what shall be handled 
on estimates and what shall be handled 
through routine, and this is usually done 
by placing a limit on the amount of the 
cost of work which shall be handled 
through routine. 

It might be objected that this plan will 
not work satisfactorily for a company 
owning, say, one or two exchanges. Then 
why does a contractor keep a cost record 
of his projects, some of which do not 
run into very much money? Why does 
a printer keep a job order on work done 
by him? Simply so as to know his costs 
so that he will be guided in future opera- 
tions. 

Why then should not the telephone com- 
pany know what it costs to construct dif- 
ferent classes of plant? This cost be- 
comes important in the case of retire- 
ment of plant, for it is necessary to know 
the cost of classes of plant in place. 

Overhead 

In regard to the charges to be made to 
construction, the question arises as to the 
proper treatment of overhead expendi- 
tures. Overhead costs as related to con- 
struction accounts of telephone compa- 
nies, are usually understood to cover the 
following classes of items: 

Engineering and superintendence 

General office salaries and expenses 

Legal expenses 

Liability insurance 

Injuries and damages 

Taxes 

Interest. 

The public utility accounting classifica- 
tion promulgated by the state and national 
regulative agencies recognize the princi- 
ple of a division of overhead charges be- 
tween operation and construction, but no 
specific rules of procedure for such ap- 
portionments have been advanced in the 
classifications. 

As a result, the practices of the various 
companies differ widely in the treatment 
of such charges. The policies vary from 
charging to construction only the direct 
items of labor, material and other ex- 
penses to the inclusion of a flat percent- 
age on such direct charges intended to 
cover all charges of overhead. 

We come next to a consideration of the 
accounting principles which should gov- 
ern a division of the overhead charges 
between operation and construction. Ac- 
counting authorities are in agreement re- 
garding the inclusion of all overhead 
items as part of the costs of construction 
during the original construction period up 
tc the time when the property is com- 
pleted for operating purposes. 

The two functions of operation and 
construction might reasonably be consid- 
ered as co-ordinate undertakings and the 
accounting policies should aim to show 
the full cost of performing each of these. 
The principle to be followed does not 
differ materially from that usually em- 





